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tre and foliage of the chestnut trees: 
“What is the motter, mammy? Are. yon » 


potowell to-day?” he aske; suddenly. 


“Yes, I am quite well; Jack,” slie ativwers, © 
with an effort to #¢ Lersolf. ; 


‘Yon look ill worrted,”” 
“Well, I mmnet oornfese to feeling * a 
worried, but [am not il,” 
vveak smile. 
“And who has dared to 
mamuny dear?” Jagk says, in a year? 
hig nandsome brimgyd: of ‘x 
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What? 
excitedly, 


Go to Paris now?” ] 


“Well, ina day or two.” if 
Jack starts to his techie pertohun & Stam- 


pede to and fre. ; 

‘*} shall go with you, if you eannet avoid 
going, he says, wutibeanty pausing before her. 

“ tapessible! What would your friends vay 
to your absence from the ” 

“But IT wouldo’t be absent from it! 
don’t go before it?” 

“TI don’t know. T-am only waiting for an 
answer to my last letter,” 

“Oh; , don’t go!” 

“That is just the advice Mre. Mellish gave 
me as she went out.” 
“If you go to. Paris, 1 shall not go to. the 
Regatiwt J shall not go on the river at-all.” 

Rs be willy, Jack, dear |” 
re » mamuny, TI shiall either get mariied 


or ‘abroad. 
Mie married, yr aig| : 
es, mammy, dear. I am engaged to the 
dearest girk ever knew im van tet wytt gps 

‘Who is she? Do I know her?” 

“JT don’t think so. ‘But yeumnst know her, 
and tell me what you think of her,” 

‘My dear Jack, the first’ wish of my heart 
is for your happiness and welfare,” Lady Lyle 
saya, with tears of genuine, sympathy in her 
dark eyes, 

“JT am convinced of all that, mammy, dear.” 

““E only hope the young lady may be worthy 
of you, and that her position and birth are 
equal to your own, and such ae your father 
would approve of were healive.” j 

‘We cannot always have all we want in 
this: world, mammy ; and the young girl 1 
intend to marry, though very good and beau- 
tiful, ean boast. meither high birth nor position. 
My’ father would object to me manrymg her, 
unless he studied my happiness before all 
worldly consideration.” 

‘Yes, and I will have to object to your 
mairying @ lady of inferior birth to your own. 
You know, Jack, that I promiced your father 
= his death-bed to look after you, and I hall 

eep My promise.” 

Bat, mamuvy, dear, I was a boy then. 1 
am twenty-two now, and able to look efter 
myself. Besides, it will be a breach of trust 
if you run away io Paris and leave me here 
alone!” Jack answers, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, 

“You would be among friends. Besides, 
I am not sure yet that I may have to go at 
ull,” the lady amswers, as she rises from the 
dimner-table.. “I shall see you again presently, 
Jack,” and, gathering her shimmering skirts 
about her, she moves gracefully from the room. 

As the door closes behind her, Lord Lyle 
thrusts his ‘hands in his pockets and stretches 
out his long legs to their full length, and sat 
thinking for some minutes. Then, suddenly 
starting up, pulled out ‘his watch, and ex- 
claimed— 

“T must be off; I am late. 
her waiting. Heigh-ho!” 

And he swung out of thetoom, slamming the 
door behind ‘hit 

Ten minutes later Lord Lyle doseends the 
stairs swiftly and lightly. 
his patent evening shoes for a pair of brown 
leather cricket shoes that emit no sound, 

A grey dust-coat is buttoned over itis eyen- 
ing dress ; a large, soft felt tat is worn pe as to 
nearly conceal his face. 

Thus equipped, and, with his hands plunged 
in the pockets of his grey ¢ he passes the 
staring footman in the hall, and, crossing the 
lawn, disappears in a thicket, the crackling of 
the twigs Neal dines his rapid passage through 
the tangled shrubbery. a 

Emerging from iho grove, he is next striding 
along a narrow footpath through a clover-field. 
He soon gets over this, and is next plodding 
along a warrow cart-road as quickly es the 
wieven ground and many tuis will alow. 

Lightly vauliing over a piece of stone fenc- 
ing, ap oper on the yy ea high- 
“with the stars twinkli wwough the 
overheat, amd the comniee moon light- 
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ing surface of old Father Thames 

it , belied, wa OP 

A low wall overlooks the riter, tind by*this 

wall. al) Wy girl is standing, ib re 
as Lhey pass and repass, . 

Shes abore tho medium height, slim and 
graceful, Her gown is ree blue, and. only 
some cotton fabric, but she wears it with the 
grace and dignity of a duchess. 

Her white straw sailor hat, with « plain blue 
ribbon round it, is very simple; but the great 
ils of rich auburn ‘hhewr, visible under the flat 
brim, are very beautiful, and the profile is 
delicate and refined, 

She is evidently waiting for somebody, as 
she casts some anxious glances along the roag 
m one.direction, as if she expects somebody to 
Thies t fice d 

t length a in agrey dust-coat attracts 
nal notice, oe she. whose through er 
leepening at the advencing figure, but 
she has mistaken the identity of the individual, 
for she turns her back to him with a gesture 
of disappointment,.and resumes her inspection 
the noisy revellers in the boats, 
.. But Lord Lyle (for it is he) crosses the road 
With his noi shoes, and, laying bis hand 
familiarly on her shoulder, calls— , 
“ Blorrie |" 


She starts violently, and faces him with 
flushed cheeks and angry eyes. ; 

“Good gracious! .It is you at last! What 
a time you have kept me waiting! Why, 1 
saw you crossing the road, but I didn’t know 
you in that get-up! Whatever do you mean 
by this masquerading? It was bad enongh in 
London. Tt 1s worse here. Why should it be 
so?” 

_And the girl, breaking down utterly, burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“You have startled me—you--you—you— 
why do you try to hide y f like that? Are 
you ashamed of me?—because, if you are, say 
so, Mr..Carew |.” 

“Why, Florrie, yeu are the most provoking 
little vixen I ever-——” 

“Little, indeed! I am nearly as big as you, 
sir!” 

“What is the matier, Flonrie? « What makes 
yon so cross this evening?” 

“Having to wait so long for you., Then 
seeing you in that hideous hat and shabby 
coat |” 

“Shabby coat! Why, Florrie; how can 
you? It was only last week I ordered it--one 
day that I was gomg in the country.” 

“Did you really? Well, I can’t say that I 
admire it. Now, Lance, let me tell you thet I 
have been noticing some incidents lately, and 1 
have been putting one and one together in my 
mind, and this is what [ think—that you have 
been deceiving me all through, that you ere 
not what you seem at all!” 

“Then I em not Lance Carew at all, 
think?” 

“You may be Lan 
is not a City clerk !”’ 

“'Tnen who am 17° 

“T don't know.” 

“ Wise little girl)” 

“ You are only mocking me now,’ 
n deep grief, 

“Mocking you! Oh, Florrie, how can you 
say 80?” 

% But aré you really Lance Carew, or are 
you deceiving me?” she asks, in an anxious 
tae. 

“Are ‘you willing to “marry Lance Carew, 
becanse i intend tc have my answer tordey. 
Wil! you marry me or will you not? If you do 
I shall take care that you will never regret it. 
If you do not, I shall leave Englund within a 
wack, and thany long yeats may pass away ere 
{ vet foot on my native soil again. Perhaps I 
shall never do so !” 
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» Carew, but’ Lance Carew 
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, Consent. 
ML @ Kegistry-oflug, oe 1 
Portsmouth and take 

berth on board the first vessel leaving the 
harbour. - Now, there is a choice for you 
Either event must take place imide dy 
weds | ” ee a 
“Oh, Lance, cam you 
know you don’t mean hel yon 
make me‘regret that I ever let 
néw address. You seem to be 
with the locality, You know your way abo; 
this part as welliag the natives. Now} comm 
to look ot you, you Ganaot Inve come far in th 
dress—not all the way from-London, {’m sure. 
You must be- in the neighbourhood.” 
he says, with a suspicions air, as she looked 
him up and down with @ very resentful ¢. 
ression,. “ You don’t look like @ clerk in the 
ty, Mr, Carew. Oh} diin’t tell me!” Floris 
cries, with a great sob, as she pulls out jer 
pocket-hamdkerchief and preases it to her eyes, 
_ “My dear girl, whatever nonsense has goi 
into .your dear little head? Don't ory, He 
‘There's such a lot of 08 about. Tihose jel- 
5 on the river are 'ooki Let us walk 


tease so?> You 
say. You will 
you know my 
quite familiar 


: up. 
on, and I'l! explain mat' e . 

’ * You éaunot explain away the ‘fact that you 
ate not what you seem—that you ere a gentle 
man, and mot a clerk in the City,” she sayy, 
sauctly, with a,teuch of irony in her voice. — 

“ You flatter me much, Flo. 1 hope f 
shall be always.a gentleman.” 

“Ab! but you are well off. And here have 
I been pinching myself to save my money w- 
wards getting married, thinking you had none 
to spare out of your eighty pounds 
a year,” she said, in a pained tone. 

“Never mind, little womam, You have the. 
money you saved, and won't require it to ze 
maivied with. I want you t leave Prodgen’s 
to-morrow.” sh 

“ Leave Le. wig tomorow! Do youthink 
IT am mad?” exclains, drawi in 
great surprise, and wrenching her hand oul of 
his. He recaptures her as he says— 

“Such a possibility hae never occurred io 
me. -Ou the contcury, my ‘ear Florrie, I con- 
sider you the most 5 ae sane young wom 
in Faogland, Hero have I beea trying my vary 
utmost to get up a great, aud what I flattered 
myself would be.a very pleasant surprise, ia 
you, end ny are defeating my purpose in 
it hye yy your own cleverness azdd sense. 

‘Ohl 

“ Well, Miss Fasbrook, I am patiently wail- 
ng. your devision. You are one of thove young 
ladies who soon make up their minds. Whit 
shall it be? I um not a very ardent wood, 
but I am a constant one. I mever cared for 
anyone oe ye and I never shall. If 1 dont 
marry you ] mever manry at aj), I wis 
you to leave your present situation to-morrow 
morning, travel first-class to Victoria, where 
f shall meets you and accompany you lo Mrs, 
Finch’s, where you can stay while the pre 
liminaries are arranged for our marriage. 

“I intended leaying Hazel Hollow at te 
end of the month. two Miss Prodgers 
grossly imsulted mo to-day,” she says, 9 
uantly. . 

“Did they really?” he asks, in sudden 
anger. 

oven, they really did. Why do yon lone 
doubtful, Lance? But 1 suppose you think 
ought not te resent it, You remembur yest! 
day morning, as we were walking along 
other road, we saw the two Miss Prodger 
coming towards us, and we turned down the 
lane to avoid them?” 

yA remember. 
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- bea 
tue both hor dunghters asserted that che | 


o man 1 was with reminded them of a 
Syntieman they knew who lived in the neigh 
Tparhood. Your walk and Sgore were quite 
awl to them, but they could not catch 
Melt of your face. And, of courre, it was too 
improbable that the gentleman you 
Feemble so much would be walking’ in the 
ipiilic high way with a servant,” 
| “By Jove!” he exclaims, in utter amaze- 


‘grent. 
et told them that the gentleman I was 
Pyih did not hive in the neighbourhood—that 
ie was a friend from London who came on the 
Kew boat and walked over from Kew to cee 
ge; but the young ladies would persict in 
qiimg you a young man.” 

Were Florrie’s lover burst out in an ancon- 


tullable fit of laughing, which seamed to dis- 


aneett the girl very much. 

“What are you laughing at; Lance? 
don't Reo anything to hwagh at.” 
“Oh, it’s 100 good ; T never hoard onything 

like i im my life! - Oh, Florrie! what did you 
gear engage with such people for?” 
‘ ind you onght not to ask such a question, 
javee, if you have to’earn a livelihood for 
sorelf, You ought to know that I mut. not 
quétion a mistress as to-her position in society, 
grantecedents.” 

Her companion’s reply is a frevh burst of 
Shaghter. Hecde evidently enjoying Plorric’s 
sperienoe at Hollow immensely: Not 
othe young lady herself: A wave of indignant 

imson dyed her fair face, and she bit her 
we lips most viciously with her little white 


beth. 

*] don’t think I oor we fy farther thie 
reening, Mr. Carew. 1 shall only get in some 
‘nable with the ladies et- Hazel Hollow.” 
Turrie stops resolutely om the cide-walk. 

Te not? ay with me, Flo? 
No, You are too jolly a girl to got vexed over 
‘vites. Ii you are ehaninea to go no fur- 
‘ther, T shall go part of the way back with you.” 

*No, no, Lance; we might meet them. ‘They 
ging to. a faney ball in South Kensington. 
iiss Carrie might get a better view of you, 
Sid may be to re ise you, for you do 
wem to be as well acquainted with this neigh- 
bourhood as if you lived about here,” she 
ws, with a faint eemblance of her old smile. 
“Well, darling, when shall: we mect again? 
Temorrow, at Victoria?” 

“Oh, Lance, I cannot! ‘The young ladiox 
wi) want too much waiting . J shall 
inlem Mrs, Prodgere that 1 1 leave when 
by month is wp.” 

“Bat, darling, you haven’t answered my 
det question yet! You haven't uttered the 
“a yes o@ the fatal no! Will you be my 
wile?” 

The young man holds her hands as he tries 
ree Soter phe Bayh tevek MA, She Mead, flat 


I really 


> "You are in such a hurry, Lance, and so 
ey umreasonadle. Whet will your friends 
fay 


) *Ltold you before, Florrie, that I have 

few friends. And i baw 
nents I may enter into will never he subject 
. their approval. My futare resets with you 
one, 


“Bat why thie hurry, Lance? Why not 
fat quietly until this month is up? 1 shall 
then leave in a reepectable manner.” 
| “Dor secret, will come out before then I 
dull be recognised and chaffed by fellows I 
Ethan oan + ota chat 1” dias 
» then you are not a stranger in thi 
MM Miss Carwie may know you, aftér all? 

me for an 
ena other person ? 


a 


the | life! We 


resumed her cooing ina lower and 
softer ars] and a thin white cloudet hang 
like a bridal veil over the face of the moon! 


CHAPTER X. 
Again the crackling of twigs avd dry brusl 


the thicket, but he does not go straight to the 
house. ; 

By taking a circuitous route he finds him- 
self on the eanooth lawn, and very uear the 
mignonette-bed, the grave of the old dog Lion, 
‘“mammys place of pilgvimage,”’ as ihe 
young Lord of Lyle calls it. 

_fhe summer moon that witnessed his good- 
wight to Florrie has come out from her white 
clond, and shines bright and clear above (ie 
darkly-outlined trees. 

The young man peepe in at the entrance to 
the arbour, and, seeing it untenanted, enters, 
and ecats himgelf by the small centre table. 
He can think of only one subject to-niglit. 
He is. im love, aad his heact is full of the girl 
he levee ! 

He does not wish to meet his stepmother 
just yet. He wants to be alone—-to think of 
Florne-—only, Florvie. Thire is no room ia 
his heart or thoughts for any other. 

Lord Lyle is little more than one-ond-twenty, 
and his own master; yet there are a few 
peaple in the workd he does not care to offend. 
Foremost of these is his stepmother. 

_. He knows that he is trating a great 
indiseretion—an unpardonable tpffence azainst. 
society—in wooing and wedding this very poor 
and beamtifwl girl, who does not know her own 
M only an adopted child, brought 
up by an eMerly woman, the keeper of a 
chandl ers.shop in Chelsea, where she was a 


ect eng od in the neighbourhood, No- 
knew whente she Bang 


had been well paid for the girl at first, 
Dat of late years the payments had fallen off, 
then finally ceased. 

But ‘Mrs, Finch expected it, and so made no 

trouble of if. She would rather have the pay- 
ment stopped than have the relations come 
forward and daim the girl, whom she loved 
as if she had been her own child. 
_ Mrs, Finch had “ moyed” from the district 
in which she resided when the child was first 
placed in her charge, and settled in Chelsea 
for the sole purpose of getting out of the. way 
of those wha had a natural claim to the eustody 
of the little girl. 

The good woman had been a servant in her 
youth, and it wae her idea that the very best 
thing she could do for Florrie would be to get 
her into service in a good family. 

She considered there was less temptation, 
fewer suares - —_ ba which silly. wh: 
wary young girls. might fel}, than among the 
millinery and dresemaking classes. 

So.poor Mrs. Find was horrified to find 
that, affer all her precaution, her -foster- 
daughter ‘had to get a lover of whom 
she'did not approve. She didn’t like mashers, 


ar 


ced type. 

> “He is too much of a lardy-da! I never 
did like City clerks, and I ain’t a-going to!” 
she hotly declared, in one of thei: arguments 
on the enbject. 

“Mr. Carew is quite 2 gentleman, mother!” 
Florrie answered, with .-“ch-spirit. She al- 
ways called Mrs. Finch movher. 

He’s Sh og deal too uvach of a gentleman, 
nor what he is my dear. Row i he Roar 
only a = e mechanic, ‘avin’ about thirty 
bob a-week, } wouldn't mind 1” 

0 e hardly know which of his 
to call him in his double charac- 
le and Mr. Carew—had heard 
s fiancée, aml enjoyed the whole 
thing aa % capital joke ; ‘but he thinks it over 
very calmly to-night, as he sits in the shady 
arbovr ven recalls Flotrie’s vexation at being 
brought up to domestic service. 

“ love hee! She is dearer to me than my 


ur 
names ov title 





f ‘ 2 { 
lovers’ pees. When they had left the epot 
the cuckoo i ; 


weod herahd the progress of Lord Lyle throa h| 


and-always regarded Mr. Carew as one of the | 
most 


dear girl has a suspicion of my rank. It mig‘ 
be better for both if we had never met, but ? 
an bound by honour net to back ; still, if she 
will not get married at: dnce,; J shall go away, 
and she will be getting on to be an old womar 
ere I set foot on the shores of England again 

" By Jove! who is that? Itis a woman! It 
must be mammy! It ie, with thet white clowl 
wrapped round her head ta keep the night air 
| off, She is so frightened of the night air, 
There—she stops! Her usmral pilgwimage to o& 
dog’s grave. Bosh! She nwt ‘be going wrone 
A dog’s grave! I remember the day he died ; 
| ¥ was only a boy then, but. 1 remember sume 
| body carne to «eo her. 

“I never heard who he was. Somebeds 
whom Lion recogniced,.and nearly went mac 
with joy ot the sight of, but Lady Lyle tore 
him away, amd? shut him up in a room, where 
he howled and jamped about, breaking th 
| ormumnents and making tibe mort fearful 
Then all was quiet, and Lady L 
self to see how the old dog was. a 
him lying dead on the car pot, 
ing from ‘his mouth 

“Her shrieks brought all 4}0 ‘houcchold to 
tha spot. My father was net in at the time 
but on his return he insisted upon sending fi 
a veterinary surgeon to examine the deg, whos 
verdict. was that the aninial’s death was, caused 
by the breaking of a blood-vewed in the hears 
through some great grief or excitement 

“I remember the general vvrprise and iz 
dignation to which Lion’s imysterious death 
gave rise, He was a favourtte with all. I can 
still revall tho bitter gricf T felt om seeing 
Lion lay dead in the stable before his 
burial under ‘the mignonette 3 

“ Years ago, before she caane among us, there 
was an old well jast-where that mignonette is 
now. FE remember-with whai a sensation cf 
fear I used to peer down the dark, cavernous 
mouth, and wonder what wax at the bottom 
which I could not see. 

“When my father marricd ‘hic second wife, 
she begged him not to sell the place by the 
river, and os he kept The Willows. She 
was charmed with everything but the old well 
That seeme+ to inspire ‘her with horror, and 
my father had it filled up wii!, tawuld and ruh- 
bich, to please her. 

“Here it was that bk afterwands learned my 
lady had the old dog buried in the clay at the 
mouth of the well, and J learned that she it 
tended to have flowers planted on his grav 
but I did not expect tle flowerplanting would 
take the form of a mignonebl.-bed eight feet 
square, or that my stepmothes intended to have 
that beautiful mantb!le s>afi plaged on the 
dog's grave. 

“T was surprxed when J came. here for my 
| holiklays the following summer. My father 
| only laatghed, and called it, her‘ fad.’ 
| “EF was still more surpriced when, later on, 
| | found that she paid daily grate to her dog's 
grave, and that while there che sometimes 

rayed and wept, and indulged in other exbi 
bitinns of survow. She has deme se ever since. 
My father’s death did not mak: 
im her. 

“ Look ab her row ! dew 
her knees immovable all this time. Tf I wer 
only near enongh to see her face at this mx 
ment I would find that she lv either praying « 
crying. By Jove! when woukl she do so 1 
my father’s grave? Oh, here she comes!” 

He looked, around with, sbartled eves, but 
there was no place where he eould hide, He 
could not leave the arhour without meéeting 
that dark-robed figure with the white clowl 
wrapped round the bowed head 

“IT must not let her thik I saw her,” h 
murmurs, as, leaning his armen the table, he 
rests his forehead upon then 

pole ye approaches slowly, softly, making 
mn, . She pauses at tho entrance. Coming 
out of the clear ight wie came? discern 
ebjects in the gloom . 
eyes becoming aged to the semi-darkn 
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catches sight of the bowed figure by the table. 
She secs the head, but cannot be quite sure of 
the identity of the owner, for she utters a wild 
shriek and at the same moment the young man 
* starts up in a stafe of the wildest excitement. 
“Oh, Lion, Laat why are you here? ”. she 
Cries, in agonised tones, and falls forward on 
her face. To gather tho slender form in his 
strong arms and place her on the seat was the 
work of an inst 


She has not fainted quite, but her eyes are 
closed, and the young man does not wish him- 
self to be the finst object they would light 
upon when they opened. 

_ Placing the motionloss women in a safe posi- 
tion, he went out of the arbouir on tip-tde, and 
round to the back, were the could see without 
being seen through the woven greenery of 
which the walls and coof were formed. 

Bho soon reviyell, und, looking around with 
a mystified air, tried to recollect heryelf. She 
murmured a few half-inartiowlate words ; then 
she started to her foot, as if she just remem- 
ered; gesticulating wildly, she hissed out 
one or two disconnected sentences, 

“ Aloae! There is noboly here! Oh, thank 
Heaven, it was a dream—only a dream—a wak- 
ing fancy! Oh! TE shall ho ill—I fee! I shall be 
i 

And, gathering her white wrap about her 
head and shouldem, she toltered rather than 
walked away from tho arbour, and disappeared 
in the shruh ‘ 

Then Lord Lyle came ont in the white circle 
of moonlight om flown, and, taking off his 
hat, ran his fingers through his hair with a 
puzzled expression, 

“What the devil does it all mean? The 
mystery deepens. L am ting mixed up in 
® tangle of strange incidents that E cannot 
understand. 1 should be eorry to think wrong 
of mammy. Y¥ always loved er for her own 
sake, and I mash reepect her always as my } 
father’s widow; but just now rhe is a centre | 
of mystery thei requires explanation. She 
did not recognise me to-night. She mistook 
we for somebody cise. Bul who? Who did 
she take me for? and why was she so terrified? 
Why does she kned by a dog’s grave in an 
epandon of gri What has been dead 
nearly ten years, By Jovet” And, ewingin 
round, he strade aaress the grasplat a | 
plunged into the thicket and hurried towards 


the house. 





CHAPTER XI. 


“ Peter, are you here” 
“Yes-s. I cams in here hoping to have half- 


an-hour’s quiet.” 
mean, Mr. Prodgers? and 


“What do ge 
who do you thikk you're talking to? I just 
from Do Hoe will 


received this tdlagram ver. 
be here today.” Wirs, Prodgers says, looking 
very hot and angry as she stands in the door- 
way holding the yellow missive in one hand 
and a gold-rimmed glass in the other. 

“Who is he?” 

‘Peter, I haven't patience with you! How’ 
can you be so etxpid? Why, Mr. Stewari, 
yout late brother’s partner, has telegraphed 
from Dover to leb me know that he will be 
with us tis evening.” 


“Well, let him come, Harriet—let him 
come!” 

“Oh, that’s your gratitude to your brother's 
partner!” 


“IT am not wader any obligation .to my 
brother’s partner that I know of, Harriet.” 

“ After all. your brother Joe done for you, 
Peter, this is. your gretitude!” 

“T wish Joe left his money to his partner 
instead of to mo, amd I wish I was back in 
iny place in the ae again, where I could 
alwars en‘oy myself in my own way—a cho 
oe steak, anda piub of four-half. That's the 
etyle for me!” 

“ Well, I'd xppher ive quicter myrelf; but 


“Oh, stuff, Harries! Why can't wa live 
sumewheres without all this fuss? The girls! 
Why, even are changed. They're ashamed 
of their own father now, so they are!” Mr. 
Prodgers says, with a wheezing in his chest 
amd a thickness in his speech that indicates a 
habit of imbibing strong waters, which habit 
otherwise leaves ifs mark upon him, There 
are wed patches on his cheeks, red pimples 
about his nose, and his eyes are watery and 
bloodshot. 

“Well, Mr. Prodgors, we must think of the 
aes They’ ve got to get married off our 
veg we em Py and men Pa net 
hink twice before they marry any girl unless 
she’s well-connected.” eer 

“T want my girls to marry men of their own 
class, who won’t despise their father.” 

* But they must go isto society, Peter, the 
socioty their wealth entitles them to.” 

“Bother the money! We were a great deal 
happier when we were poorer. What-time de 
you expect Mr. Stewart from Dover?” 

“ By the 6.25 train, and I give a five o'clock 
tea, and expect a few distinguished pevple 
here. To-mosrow we are going to a garden- 
party, and the next day is Regatta. What 
time have I to attend to Mr, Stewart? I want 
you to meet him at Charing Cross ot 6.25.” 

ye | wae him--I--are you mad, gpa 
1 go to Oharing Cross am 1 tg. 0 e- 
oa I leave that to you! I find the money, 
you do the polite. You and the girls, that 
cost po much money, ought to do the polite 
between you. ‘ell Mister Stewaet that he’s 
as welcome as the flowers in May, that every- 
thing and everybody in this house ate at his 
service. I'l see him tomerrow, maybe, but I 
gust doit in my own way; I'm feo old to 
learn fresh fads.” 

“Oh, well, L must gend the brougham to 
meet him at the station.” 

“ What's Harry doing? 
to go meet Mr: Stewart.” 

“Has some olber engagement, amd can't 


ec Wel see about that. Just send him in 
here. Harry is going on too fast; he must be 
pulled up with a jerk!” 

Mrs. Prodgers turns to leave the room 
without making « reply. Ascending the front 
staircase, she goes in the direction of her 
daughters’ reoms, but stops suddenly on hear- 
ing her son’s voice in one of the corridors. 

“*Pon my soul, you're the pwettiest girl I've 
seen for ages. Let me—er—teli you, deah, 
that you are a great deal too pwetty to be a 
servant. You ought to be—er—a ledy—with 
—er a Victoria to drive in the aw—row—and a 
~box at the hopera!” 

“ Allow me to pass, please!” came in the 
clear, firm voice of the new housemaid. 

“Don’t look so dooced cross, my deab—er— 
it don’t become you. The mater—er—ain’t 
about. She's gone up to speak to the—aw— 
gov'nor.” 

“No, I am here, sir, and heard every word 
you said! Your pa wants you at once! Go 
and hear what he has to say. As for you, girl, 
I shall see you later on!” 

So saying, Mrs. Prodgers passed her hopeful 
son with a look of deepest disdain on her face. 

The gracefal figure of the girl moves with a 
quick, springy step before her, and stops at 
the door of the young ladies’ dressing-room, at 
which ehe ‘knocks, and in answer to a voice 
from within she turns the handle and enters. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you're come. I want you 80 
much to help me with these bows. I want 
longer loops. Oh, here’s ma! Ma, may I 
have Florrie to belp me? Sallie has An- 


He’s masher enough 


nitta.’ 
“Certainly not! Annitta must help both of 
you. Florrie, I have something to say to you, 


I may as wel! say it now. I don’t approve of 
having young people in my employment who 
are given to flirting. I caught you just now 
flirting with my son im the corridor!” Mrs. 
Prodgers says, Ina cilious tone. 
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ideas... : 
“Don't madam me, if you please! I dor’ . iF 
allow Mr. Prodgers to madam me!” wh - young 
“You may have caught your son ingultiy ‘ao, 
me. He stopped me and stood in my way of - gyetle 
i ie Frc 4 fan! _Dassage,” Florrie she ¥ 
answers bravely, with flashing eyes and orin a 
so h : y & eyes end crim. ag 
“Don’t be saucy, young woman! i ~ fowel 
dependent you are. Will it orpcien aie ie 
hear that we saw you yesterday evenmg talk. P grea 
ing to a yourg gontleman we know w —just | self, ¢ 
the same were seen with the evening bo P fair t 
fore. It won't do. We'll have to part at the porte 
Bnd he hapa pou 
“We shail part , madam!” *, 
Ficirie, excitedly, and forgetting Mn Pe, ae wie 
gers’ injunction against’ the word “madam,” by he 
“No—-n0—not to-day. I am going to haye iy 
ny + and shall want you!” is, 
“But I shall not stay, It is cruel what | , A 
have had to put up with since I’ve been here!” he @ 
“Tf you go to-day I shall not pay you!” that ' 
“No, madam, I don’t wish you to!” and 3 
“Oh, then what do you propose doing , “6 
now?" le 
“I shall ge to the station, and wire tp | lady 
London I want somebody to come down and. _ hshe 
see to my fu « I come back from ) them 
the station 1 shall pack my boxes and haye . Th 
them ready. I shall go up to town as soon as p your. 
ible it. ~ last 
“Pon my word, young woman, your be. i 
haviour 1s rather nice for a partiour-maid!” send 
“The édea of giving berself such airs!" ment 
chimes im Sallie. send 
“T am she’s going. She is so handy, ansv 
and got such good taste. Fancy Lord ly voice 
standing talking te her! it won't do, you » thro 
know. She'll have to ge.” work 
“T eam sorry,” Carrie whispers back. lash 
“Carrie, have you arranged that basket of | stare 
strawberries to be sent to Lady Lyle?” Mn. dove 
Prodgers inquires of her younger daugitter > mec 
“Yes, ma.” her : 
“May I trouble you, as you will have to pass * 
The Willows on your way to the station, to has 
leave these. etrawherrica for Lady Lyle?” « 
Carrie had wanished from the room, but mad 
returned im a few seconds, bearing a pretiy quit 
fancy basket filled with large red berries, look- herr 
ing ripe and luscious as they nestled in ther een 
broad green leaves, _ 
* Yes, madam, I'll take them,” Flore call 
answers again, forgetting Mrs. Prodgers’ ob- the 
jection te being styled “ Madam.” like 
The next moment she had walked from the aa 
room with « firm ectep and tight om  « 
pressed fips, taking the Basket of strawberries 4 
with her. cha 
CHAPTER XT. Wi 
The Willows is a very pretty’piace, with the Fir 
oT of the summer sunshine upon it. The ae 
clost-shaven lawn and drooping foliage a hey 
of the brightest green. The flowers © 
stand and parterre are radiant, while ebov var 
the sky is like a dome of light blue and white 
ig ba 
e charming bijou house of Lady Lyle, by 
with its long windows flashing through a trail- 
ing mantle of virginia creeper, looks 4 ft tal 
home for such a woman. ; ; 
A fit spot, indeed, with its air of seclasion, Fit 
mystery, and romance, and she, with be 3 
slender, blacked-robed figure, her youthtul ; 
face, and snow-white bair, her mourn! ul Black Sb 
eyes, and refined poetic nature. | 
Standing behind the geraniums in the open Ft 
French window on this lovely sutamer mort th 
ing she looks very graceful and interesting, 
though wholly unconscious of the beauty by * ke 
which she is surrounded. ; th 
An expession of sadnese pervades her beat: : 
tiful face. Her eyes seem to look far away 1 re 
where the lawn slopes down to the river, and au 
glimpses of heaving water flash between 
entangled bonghs of limes and chestnuts. to 
A figare moving on the lawn causes the dark fa 
eyes to turn from their fixed stare. Then, M 
with a quick start, she steps back from among ‘i 
\ the geraniums, and taking a. position bebind, yA 
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ip wore, od ladyship judged her to be very 


pretty mrdecd. , 

* She carries w dainty basket of either fruit or 
fowers, the lady cannot determme which, 
» Who is she? Where does she come from?” 
' ge among the queries her ladyship asks her- 
| ylf, as she wate the steady advance of the 
’ tir trespasser, until she disappeared up the 
| portico steps; as she did eo Lady Lyle 
gaght sight of the strawberries. 

| “Ab,” she thought, “ Mrs, Prodgers pro- 
“mised to send me some of her fine strawberries 
“by her new parlour-maid that J might have an 
nity of seeing what a pretty girl she 
is, This must he the young person. 

A peal at the visitors’ bell is followed by 
" the appearance of the footman, whe announced 
that “ a g lady wishes to see her ladyship, 
and wouldn’t send any message.” 

“Shot her m, Hutchins.” 

leaning back in her chair in languid grace 
lady Lyle waits with drooping eyelids and 
hshes that nearly sweep her cheeks as she lets 
them fall over the dark eyes, 

The door opens and the foetman ushers the 
‘young girl im. Florrie advances with a quick, 
elastic step to within a yard of the lady’s chair. 

“If you ‘please, my lady, Mrs. Prodgers 
~ sends hase prs we a vith her rm li- 
» nents to your ladyship. Mrs. Prodgers ae 
suds 2 note, and bade me wait for an 
mswer,” Florrie says, in ‘her fresh, young 
" yoice, the tone of which seems to send a thrill 
through the frame of the blosé woman of the 
» world ; for her languor vanishes, and the lon 
> lashes revealing the splendid dark orbs, tha 
stare with a startled expression into the soft, 
dove-like eyes of the girt as she takes the note 
Ny from her hand without removing 
her € oe face. oR 
_ “You are young person . Prodgers 
has been speaking about. You are—er——” 
-- “I am our-maid ‘at Hazel Hollow, 
madam,” > — briskly, and looking 
quite unabashed. does not look shy or 





















' tervous, or lose her self-possession in the pre- 


sence of the ap 5 
“Don’t you think you have mistaken your 
calling in going to service? Won’t you think 
are imany ways by whieh a young girl 
8 making 
as dradge of yourself? ” 
“Well, madam,” Florrie says, with a lovely 
lush, “ Finch, the g woman who had 


of bringing me np— 
a had charge of bringing you up? 
Mrs. 


' What do Pars mean — Mrs. Pinch? 
ave 


Finch? 1 heard the name before. Who 
is Mrs. Finch?” the lady asks, im a startled 
voice, 
“I call her mother, 
mother—she told me so.” 
“Is Mrs. Finch a widow, or tas she a hus- 
band? Is she young, or is she old? Tell me, 
k!” thé lady cries with emotion, as 
@ rises slowly to, her feet clStches the 
widow with one boy. 


but she’s not my 


- table for support. 


“Mre. Finch is a 


Finch was her second husband.” 


“Do you know her first husband’s name?” 
Yes, my lady. Hie name was Fosbrook. 
always me Flerrie Fosbrook.” 

. gracious! And where soe es. 
i 8, 

vat terrified look still in her vote , 

Mrs, Finch lives in Pimlico-road. She 


E a a chandler’s shop, and her name is over 


door.” 





at 









“Has she ever told you the name of your 





real mother? ” Lady Lyle asks, in a searcely 


udible whisper, 
No, madam. She told me that @ lady used 


| come regularly once a quarter and pay her 



















f + Ig keep, but that Jady has net calied 


; upon 
‘hs. Finch for years. 
_, Keeps a chandler’s shop in Pimlieo-road 








widow with one little boy,” the lady repeats 





slowly, as if committing the words to memory. 

is now about this note from Mrs. Prod- 
gers. It is an invitation to tive o'clock tea, 
and I don’t think I can go. I am afraid 
not. Are you going back to Haze} Hollow?” 

“No, my lady. I am going to the station to 
send a telegram to London.” 

“Oh, indeed! To Mrs. Finch’s?” 

“Yes,* aadam, to Mrs. Finch’s, I am 
going to leave Mrs. Prodgers to-day, or to- 
morrow at the latest, and———” 

“Going to leave Mrs. Prodgers!| Why?” 
the lady exclaims excitedfy. 

“I don’t like her, and we don’t agree!” 
Florrie answers, frankly, 

“You have not been with her long?” 

“Not quite a week. I gave her notice this 
morning that I would leave at once.” 

“Ah, well! I may be able to get some 
thing better for you. You will go to Mrs. 
Finch’s in Pimlico-road when you leave Mrs. 
Prodgerst” 

“Yes, madam. 

“Then I shali know where to find you if 1 
want you. i 1 


Your name is Florrie, is i$ not? 
You are too preity « girl tobe friendless, 1 
will be @ frend te you. Mrs, Prodgers’ 
daughters would be sure to be rude to you. 
‘They would be jealous of your face and 
figure, low-bred, vulgar girls like thore, and so 
plain, too! But Mrs. Prodgers is very good 
to send ams these splendid strawberries. I 
must write a note thanking her for the straw- 
berries, and excusing myse!f from the five 
o’clock tea. Are there any visitors at Haze! 
Hollow at present?” 

“No, madam ; but they are expecting some 
one. There are preparations going on for a 
visitor, a gentleman, I think, and somebody oi 
importance.” 

Ps indeed |” ae 

“I must go now, my lady. shall be late. I 
shall wire, Sut I shal per wait for an auswer. 
I must get back.” 

“Then good-morning, my dear, if I do not 
see you again. J shall either eee or write to 
you at Mrs, Fineh’s.” 

And to Florrie’s great -surprise Lady Lyle 
seized both her hands and pressed them 
warmly, at the same time kissing her on the 
hot cheek. Just at that moment the front 
door is shut with a bang. 

“Who is going out?” queries Lady L 
tarning back to lovk through the window. 
“Oh! It is Lord Lyle. He is going on the | 
river, I suppose, as he has got his boating | 

Is on.” 

Florrie, remembering the ill-natured a)lu- 
sions of the Misses Prodgers, tried to peer 
from. behind the lady, but she only caught a 
glimpse of a tall clad im. picturesque 
blue and pes ges: “H0 flannéls ; but there is 
something very familiar in the motion of those 
finely-developed Imibs, and the long strides 
with which they bear their owner towards th: 
boathouse. 

Something in the air, the gait, the carriage, 
even the close-cut ‘hair at the back of hie head, 
struck her as being familiar. 

She loitered a little that che may not over- 
take him, as she does ame feel oe to 4 
mieeti now. So the figure in blue anc 
mony Knee has passed out of sight when 
Florrie goes down the portico steps and out on 
the sunlit carriage drive. 

She is moving along blindly, feeling sick and 
giddy, with ail ce Carew’s treachery upper- 
most in her mind. She did not pause or look 
up until she passed through the lodge gates. 
She felt if she looked to the right or left that 
she must fal] down. 

She reaches the high road, and turning down 
@ narrow lane sat down on a green bank out of 
sight of the road; and clasping her hands over 
he burst out sobbing as if her heart would 





“Oh, I must never, never see him again. 
Oh, Lance t Lance! I cannot bear to lese vou. 
T cannot—I dare not see you again! Whom 
am I? What am I? I have no father, no 





mother. Who were they? Who were they?” 






“ Florrie! ” 

She started to her feet as that familiar 
voice thrilled her whole being. 

“ Whatever are you doing here? Why, you 
are crying! Tell me, darling, what is the 
matter?” 

Florrie, raising her toar-dintmed eyes, saw 
before her the man she saw from the window 
at. The Willows—the man in blue and white 
flannels. 

Sho shrank away from him aiter ‘hat -first 
furtive glance, her whole being quivermn; with 
some strong emotion. 

(He seized her hand and held it firmly. 

“What does it all mean? I must know why 
you ate there alone in this bye-lane at this 
time of day!” Lord Lyle saye, gravely 

“f shall amewer your lordship’s qnestion 
with another. What did your lordship ever 
speak to a poor gir) like me for, and masqiie- 
rade as a city clerk on parpose to deceive me?” 

Simply because ¥ love you, child, because I 
loved you from the first mament I bebcld you, 
and thinking that whatever chance | 
Carew had of winning you, Lord Lyle would 
have none at all. So I kepf you in ignorance 
of my real rank.” 

ud for what end did you try to win me, 
my lord? You could not marry a girl lik 
me!” 

“Ab, but I would! You have 
doubted me, but J woukd and shall 
you that you have wronged ine!” ‘he says, re- 
gretfully. 

“ Ah, well, I have found out your secret, 
and it does not do you credit, Lord Tyle!” 

“Oan you blame me for the. part that T have 
played? But you have not told me yet why 
you are hera Has anybody insulted you! 
Speak, my dear girl. Why do you cry so? 

“Even if I did deceive you a IMile, ft was 
with a good intention.” ; 

“Oh! I forgive yon! I freely forgive the 
past, and wish your lordship good-day. 

And with her pocket-handkerchief pressed 
to her mouth, Florrie was turning away, but 
the young man seized ono of her hands and 
held her firmly 

“You must tell me why you treat me 9 
badly. Ihave a right to know. Is it because 
i am Lord Lyle instead of Lance Carew, the 
city clerk? You are very unjet.’ 

“{ must not have any more to say to Lord 
Lyle. I dare not think of what I have escaped. 
If I had not found you out as I did, you 
would have married me in a false if 


ance 
LNnce 


always 


cor vin « 


name, i 
you married me at ail!” she seys, with flush 
ing checks and resentful cyes, as sie strurgl 
to release her hand from dis tightening grip 

“ Please let go my hand, my lord, and allow 
me to pass!” she says sharply, looking very 
hot and angry, and trying to shrink away 
from him. p 

“Then you never loved me! and all yow 
promises have been false! But { would noi 
marry you in a false name. My full name is 
John Lancelot Carew ; my title, Baron Lyle. 
T¥ shall always hate the title if it causes us to 
drift apart. I shall go to London: to-morrow 
to eee Mrs. Finch, and ask her to plead for me,” 
he says, earnestly. ; 

“She will not. Mrs. Finch hoes aristo- 
erats, and will give you no encouragement.’ 

“Shall I see you this ¢vening?” he asks, in 
a loud, pleading voice ! 

“I don’t think so, my lord. T am going to 
London this evening, if I can get awry. 

“For how long?” 

“ For good.” 

“For good! Does Mrs. Pi 
this?” 

“Yes, my lord, I told her this morning.” 

“ And you would go without a word?. Ob! 
Florrie, you do not love me-—-you never loved 
me, and it is useless to try to force yon to love 
me. I shall stick te my, resointion. Good-bye, 
dear, I shall not torture you any farther. Yn 
twenty-four hours I shall be cut of England!” 

Lifting both hanis to his lips, he let them 
drop, turned on his heel.and waiked awsy, 
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She did net apeak; but che stood watching 
bis receding figure till bo was out of sight, 
then, with a cry ef anguish, she threw herself 
an the green bank, moaning— 

“Ohf Larce, Lance! My love, my love!” 





CHAPTER KITT. 

The sunny svmmer day creeps on. Mrs. 
Prodgers’ five o'clock tew is a thing of the 
past. It has been a great suocess. The china, 
the flowers, the dresses, the attendants, evoked 
the envy and admiration of every lady present. 

Thejlast guest has departed, and the hostess 
‘ired, but triumphant, has seated herself beside 
her eldest daughter, Mrs. Skirrit, to whom 
she is giving @ glowing description of the 
leparted guests and their dresses. 

Swiftly along the dusty white highway the 
Prodgers’ ‘brougham, is bowling towards Hazel 
Hollow, on its return jouracy from Charing 
Cross, whither in the hot noon it had gone to 
meet and convey to the delightful river-side 
home of the Prodgers their expected: visitor. 
Mr, Stewart, the partner of the late Joseph 

_ Prodgers. 


Carrie had aceompanied ‘her brother. That 


astute young — had been conjectnring what 
sort of a person this Mr. Stewart might be, and 
had come to the conclusion that he must be a | 


»rich man—-richer even than her Uncle Joe. 
She heard that Mr. Stewart was unmarried, 
and it occurred to Miss Carrie that this wil- 
' Gonaire from the antipodes might prove either 


a very eligible parti to marry, or a kind | 


of fairy god-father, so she made up her mind 
to be very civil to him, and yolunteered to 
accompany Harry te London. 

Her offer was gladly accepted by that youn 
“gentleman, who was im a very ill-tempe 
frame of mind for having to go at all, espe- 
cially alone. 

Mrs. Prodgers amd Sallie were very irate 
with Carrie for taking it into her silly little 
‘head at the last moment fo absent ‘herse!f 
from the five o'clock tea, and so deprive the 
event of the charming effect of her lovely new 
tea-gown that would have excited the envy 
and admiration of the guests. 

But Carrie enjoyed herself .muach better 
during her trip te Charing Uross and back. 
On the way to town her brother Harry amused 
her. Harry is, of course, the masher «f the 

P family. 

“What do you think of the—er—govrcr, 

Carrie—sending me to fetch the old fogey from 
“rthe station? { would have said no flat, oly 

IT want to borrow a fifty from him,” he drawls 
as he chews the knob of the stick, and stares 
vacantly from the window 

“You are extravagant, Harry. As much 
money as pa has, you would make bim bank- 
vupt in a year if you had your fling!” 

“Ah, you--er-—¢an’t make the gov’nor an 
~-«lerstand what the feelings of a gentleman are. 
Haw! when l—or--asked him for the loan of 
tifty pounds—er—he’ll grow} like a bear with 
+ broken head.” 

During their homeward drive the brother 
and sister were nwch impressed by their new 
friend, Mr. Stewart. 

He is a perfect gentleman, and evidentl y ac- 
customed to good society. 

‘He thas anite unobtrusive manners, and a 
*ow-toned voice with a ring of sadness in it, 

Later on Carrie confessed that she had 
fallen in love_with Mr. Stewart at first sight, 
sithough he is old enough to he ‘her grand- 
father, and tho pair were the best of friends 
long before they reached Hazel Hollow. 

And the fair Garrie has congratulated herself 
for missing five o'clock tea, and has marked 
Mr, George Stewart for her prey. 

Her new gown will keep for future triumphs, 
she, thinks. 

rs. Prodgews’ drawing-room at Hazel Hol- 
low is large and lofty, with Uhmwe long French 
windows opening on a balcony crowded with 
rarest. plants and shrubs, and draped with 
Jenene curtains of salmon-pink sitk and rich 
ace, 








The walis and ceilings are handsomely and 
artistically decorated, and the room is filled 
with rich furniture and all the rare and beanti- 
ful things that luxurious tastes could suggest 
or unlimited wealth procure, 

To fastidious and refined taste the colour and 
gilding might be too much en evidence, some of 
the furniture too heavy, the flowers too pro- 
fuse, and the colours not artistically Dlended. 

But the splendour of Mrs. Prodgérs’ draw- 
ing-room is lost upon the grave, weary-look- 
ing man who is uhered in by the sprightly 
Carrie and the cigaretie-stnoking Harry wit 
his affected society airs. 

Mrs, Prodgers and her daughter fiallie are 
there to recerve their new friend. Mr. Prod- 
gers could not be persuaded to come out of his 


en. 

“Oh, ma! here we are at last, and Mr. 
Stewart is so tired. Ah, you don’t know Me. 
Stewart. Let me introduce you,” and Carrie 
goes through the ceremony of inteeducing her 
new friend to her mother and sister-with a 
mock dignity that brought a smile to the 
grave lips of the stranger. 

That gentleman seems to look quite favour- 
ably on the mistress of the house mhove pre- 
sence seems to inspire him with confidence. 

Mrs. Prodgers looks quite comely in her rich 
tea gown rosperity sits well wpon her. 
She is gaining flesh lately, and-it suits ‘her. 
Mr. Stewart thinks that he has found a iriend, 
and he seats himself near ber and commences 
the conversition. 

“ Fanecv living out there all those years and 
not wishing to come back to Yngleod,” the 
lady observes, when they had discussed the 
career of Mr. Stewart and his partner, Joseph 
Prodgers—those two who had been thrown te- 
gether so oddly, and became possessed-of such 
enormous wealth together. 

“No, I never wished to come back. I left 
England in disgust with everything and every- 
body in #, I went to a new land, commenced 
a new life, made new friends, a new home, 
formed new ideas, and became @ new man 
altogether. No, I never wished of intended to 
visit England again. And you will smile, and 
think me a fit subject for a lunatic asylum 
when you hear why I came here at last.” 

“Indeed! Are you going to tell me why 
you changed your mind?” the lady answers, 
with an amused laugh. 

“T am,” he answers, quickly, and, raising his 
eyes to the face of his hostess, asket, solemnly, 
“Mrs. Prodgers, are you a believer in dreams?” 

The question seems a poser that the lady 
does not seem to know how to answer. She 
flushes a little. . 

“Well, no. I don't place much faith in 
dreams.” 

“Not if the scenes or incidents arte so life- 
like that when you awake you cannUt bolieve 
that it wasadream? Not if, night affer night, 
you dream the same thing over anf over again, 
and every object, sight, and sound is engrayen. 
«n your brain when you awake, and the whole 
tissue seams to point out a way to wnravel an 
awful mystery that surrounds the fate of a 
lost and well-beloved friend?” , 

The smile fades from ‘his listener's face. “Is 
the man mad?” she thinks, As he warme with 
his subject he gets more excited. His pale 
face is crimson, and the perspiration stands 
in great beads upen his forehead. 

His vehemence frightens her. She is ter- 
ribly afraid that he is mad, this aninvited 
guest, who has come across the seas to terrify 
her out of her wits. 

“T see you are frightened. My dear madam, 
do not upset yourself: I am perfectly sane— 
as sane as youare. As I.want you i help me 
to discover the fate of my poor friend, I shall 
tell you my dream, then you can judge for 
yourself. 

“T shall give you a short outlina of 
friend’s story. I must be very brief. I shall 
know before many days whether my dream— 
or, rather, dreams—were the outcome of a 
shattered intellect, 

'“T am a native of Cumberland. My father 





ee 


a 
was an extensive landed propristor. } y, 
my father’s meng east 5 thy brother wag five 
years senior. joining our land was the 
estate ‘of the Castlemaine’s, an old and hed A 
able on | poy oe 

™ an ¥ som, two years s 
vhan “By As boys we were inseparable trian: 
We fished, hunted, and rowed together, W, 
were at Eton together, and we fell in love to. 
gether, and with the same woman. 

“She was beautiful, with the rare, dark 
loveliness to be seen in the south. We 
quarrelled about her, we fought about he. 
and we two i le friends became deadly 
enemies over this woman, . 

“AG fast my better nature triumphed | 
went to my friend and offered to resign my 
claim, and go away to some foreign land, bu 
he would not listen to me, ' 

“ ‘She shalt decide,’ he said ; and, when aii 
was explained to her she chose between w, 
She chese my friend, sho rejected me. She 
chose bim, the hamdsome, high-bred heir to a 
princely fortune, His. Ohristian name was 
Liond. -We used to call him Lion, Thi 
name suited him, suited his handsome face 
and splendid physique. 

“They were married privately, he not daring 
to let his fother know ; while I, a younger son, 
haying to make my own way, came up to 
Londen, and became 4 partner in a City house. 
About a year later I hoard that Lion's father, 
having heard ef his 2on’s mad marriage, it 
him off with a ghilling, and. closed his doors 
against him. 1 further heard that my friend's 
wife wag vain and extravagant, that sho hed 
developed many. vices that would finally lead 
to the utter cuin of my poor friend. 

“Prom time to time reports reached me of 
their downward progress in the social scale, 
At last, ene day, about tyo years after Lionel 
Castlemaine’s marriage, one ef the clerks 
brought a message to my office to the effect 
that a gentleman wished to speak to me. 

“1 desired the man t show him in A 
minute later Lionel Oastlemaine stood before 
me-—a mere ghost of his former self, so thin 
aml sg emaciated that I could hardly recog 
mise him. 

“He poured out » pitiable tale of woe when 
he related all the vanity and dissipatien bis 
wife’s loye of pleasere and admiration led her 
into. _, , 

“ He could get no empleyment, and had no 
means of maintaining her, to low had be fallen, 
and so thoroughly cured of his mad cr 
for a worthless woman, be said that if he had 
the means of leaving the country he would get 
out of her way by going abroad. I offered hum 
the means on the spot a hundred-pound chequ: 
was at his service, and more would be forth 
coming if required. 

“Well, he want to Brisbane, where he Boon 
obtained employment, and was d faitiy 
well, when a rumour reached him that his wife 
had been untrue to him, On hearing this a 
wild yearning seized tim to see the traitres 
once more. 

“90,ne reburned to England, accompanies 
by Dan Nixon, a young man he had picked up 
shortly after his marriage, who acted as sr 
vant, and was very faithful to him. Lionel 
Castlemaine searched London for his wile be- 
fore he came fo me. f t, 

“He called one day in a most misera) ; 
dejected state, He found Miriam, but she was 
the, wife of another. Under pretence of ts 
lieving him dead she had married again, Dae 
was living in a charming place by the em 
which her present husband, @ man of tite, 
had presented her with. ae 

“Lion had paid her an unexpected visit * 
this house, Her husband was away, and she 
tried te conciliate my poor friend, bul she a 
not admit him to the house, She did ne 
want the servants to see him, so she led him 
to an arbour in the garden, where they bed 
long interview, and she brought him refresh 


ments. é 
“ At that-interview she promised, if he kept 
quiet, and did not make any exposure, that 
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she would go back to Brisbane with him. At 


ing she gave him the key of a small gate 


om would admit him to the grounds on tie 


jilowing night, that he ovuld.make his way 
jy the arbour, and there await her coming, 
yhen they would arrange to meet in London, 


hence they would sail.on the following Mon- 


day for Brisbane. 
“He came to my office the next day in fine 
He was me ae aga hopefully to 
js next meeting with Mimam. -did-not like 
damp his ardour by saying I mistrusted 
fer, but I did. 1 kept my suspicions to my- 


i, 
SiGood-byé, old fellow,’ he said at. part- 


‘Good-bye,’ I answered. ‘Pil meet you 
axl Miriam to-morrow at the Oannon ‘Street 
Hotel, when you come back from Victoria.’ 

“J forgot to mention that at his first, meet- 
ing with Miriam, after his return from Bris- 


F bane, he asked her about the child that was 


expected when ho went away. 
“She told him that it was dead-—-that the 
pobe was a girl, and lived only a few days 


after its birth. 
| “T also forget to mention that Lionel 
Castlemaine a faveurite black cellie dog, 


of which he waa very fond. ‘The dog had 
been named Lion, after himsel?. 

“When he went away he left this dog in 
Miriam's keeping. Ghe never parted with it. 
Even when she married a peer she did not 
part with Lion’s dog. 

“When Lione} Castleroaine left London that 


| afternoon to keep his appointment with 
~ Miriam, he was accompanied by his faithfal 
servant, Dan Nixon, who, according to what 
' he afterwards tokl me, waited outside while 


his master let himself into the grounds. 
“When he wed: gue about. an hour he re- 
turned in a fearful passion, vowing that she 
jad deceived him and disappointed him, éhat 
she never intended to meet him in the garden, 
and he expressed his determination to go up 
to the house and denounce her, 
_ “No persuasion en the yaan’s part could 
deter his master from this course; he broke 
away from Nixon when he endeavoured to 


bold bima back. 


‘Nixon did not follow him; but the loud 


) barking of a dog and other sounds of con- 


fasion convinced him that his reckless master 
lad pat ‘his threat, into execution. 

“He returned once- more to where he left 
Nixon waiting, He g +s dreadfully upset. 
He said she wanted . X’uafile him, bat he in- 
ssted upon her meeting him in the arbour, 
and he was going back there te wait for her ; 


> bit he came out to send Nixon back to the 


tan te wait for him there, in case he might be 
delay ed. 

“Next day I waited for my old friend, but 
he came not. The hours went by; I would 
uot leave the office lest he might arrive. 

“Every moment. I expected him to appear 
with his wife, looking happy and content, as 


_ he did the day before, and. with the old giad 


hee in his eyes that I had not seen since he 
let Cumberland. 

“At last, tired of waiting, and getting 
angry and 1 Le I went ovi to a neigh- 
houring luncheon-bar to get some vefresh- 
ments, leaving word for Lionel, if he called, 
that I would not be Jong. 

“On iny return I was told by one ef the 
cerks that there was a gentleman in my office, 
wd T hurried in to meet my friend. On 
pushing open.the door I stood face to face 
with Dan Nixon, 

“I gave a great start ; 1 don't know why I 


| ‘did 80, but I felt instinctively that something 


¢ gohe wrong, 
., Where’s our master?’ I asked, abruptly. 
Ah! jest. wot J should like te know, 






| Mister Stewart. | T’ve clang lost °un this time,’ 


Niton answered, with a patois and a drawl 


) that made me sometimes fancy he was an 


we Irishman. 
Bs you mean?’ I asked, with a 
- range “ts 








n *y ‘ MJ ® 
Wy ath a tek 


“*Tt means like this, sir, that things are 
beginning to look uncommon suspicious agin 
that dainty lady who used to be Missus Castie- 
maine, bat who is‘now Lady Lyle. Oh!’ be 
says, ‘you meeln’t look so very much sur 
prised. I keeps my-hi’s open, and knows how 
many Deans makes five as well as any feilar 
about,’ he says, mysteriously. 

“Well, what-do you know? Do you know 
where your master is, and why he has not 
kept his eppointment? ’ 

“*PR tell "ee, Mister Stewart,’ he says. 
“When my master was a-going up the river 
yesterday, he asked me to go with him. I 
went, and when we reached ‘The Willows he 
said to mie, ses “ee, ‘‘ Dan, you stay here till } 
comes back. I got to call at Lady Lyle’s on 
business.” Well, I waits, and after a while J 
heard a dog bark such a glad, joyous bark as 
if the anima) were hilf-frantic with pleasure 
ab meeting somebody ’se had not seen for a 
long time. 

“* Thinks I, thuti’s ole Lion’s voice. ‘The 

master has found the missus and the ole dog 
and it’s at right. Good jb ole Lion ain’t in 
London wow, or the police ud say "ee wor 
mad,’ 
“* & little later my inaster came to me. He 
was alone, and looked and be’aved like a 
drunken man. “Nixon,” he ses, “you had 
better gp to the ‘Black Horse’ and wait for 
me there. I may be delayed.” Weil, Nixon 
went, and waited till closing time, but his 
master never turned up. He went back two 
The Willows after twelve, and hung about the 
gate till daybreak. 


“At six o'clock an old man came along, 


who one of the gates, and left it ajar 
wie he pained through 


“Nixon, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, sfpped in after him, and by keeping 
in the shrufibery followed him unseen, 

' “He was rather an‘ infirm old man, and did 
not trouble to look back. So Nixon kept him 
in sight without being scen himself. 

“ At Jengtfi the old’ man stepped where the 
earth had Seen all turned up, and very mach 
torn and trampled. 1t was a spot where an 
old welt had been filled in with mould and 
rubbish. 

“ At a little distance from the site of the old 
well there was a*pretty arbour; into this 
shefier Nixon crept. the old man being too 
busy shovelling and spreading the loose mould 
to notice him. 

“The inside of the arbour was in a state of 
confusion. A small work-tuble that stood in 
the centre was overthrown, and one of its legs 
broken. A lady’s work-basket lay on the seat 
upside-down, the contents scattered in all 
directions. The turf floor was torn up and 
trampled, and the woodbine and creepers 
around the entrance were jorn down. 

“Taken altogether, the place bore all the 
outward signs of a severe struggle having 
taken place there. 

“Knowing that it was tvo early to make 
inquiries aé the house, Nixon sat down, and, 
overcome by fatigue and the lose of the last 
night’s rest, fell fast asleep. 

“He was awoke some time after: by the 
sound of yoleer, and he started up and looked 
out. The sun was shining brightly, and the 
old man was stil} there. 

“He stood holding his hat in his hand ; be- 
fore him, in a long white wrapper, and with a 
black leo searf wrapped about her head, stood 
Lady Lyle. She was giving dicections to the 
gardener, or whatever he might be. 

“*You will see to it, Morgan,’ she said. ‘1 
am very fond of mignonette, and J shall have 
a large bed about eight feet square made here, 
and it shgll be planted with mignonette seed. 
My ol@ dog Lion is dead. He died in a fit, 
and ¥ shall fave him buried here in the centre 
of the mignonette-bed. I am going away for 
a few days, and when I return I shall bring a 
stone for Lion’s grave. You shall help bury 
Lion abouf eleven. ‘You mast not allow any- 
body to interfere with this work but yourself. 


I trust it entirely to you. You see the state 


- 


ry 


OMe 


a rnin ate peas rn rn aang eat MMe ee oa ne et eves ee) 


this arbour is in! It must be restored, ard 
you must have assistance te de it.” 

“Nixon lay back aad pretended to be aslee;,. 
He was aware of her approach by the sot 
swish of her garments, and the faint perfume 
that emanated ftom them. He could not hear 
her light tread on the soft mould, but he 
knew when she reached the entrance to the 
arbour. Justi belore he startled inte 
wakefulness ty hex piercing sereams. 

“Who are you, and what brings you here 
she screamed, catching Nixon by the shoulder 
and shaking him. As she did so she 
nised him. To deseribe the effect upon Lady 
Lyle would be utterly impos 

‘She turned livid, her lips turned blue, h 
small, white teeth dug into them gntil the 
blood came, while her big black eyos flashed wit!s 
scorn and blazed with fury, - He demanded bis 
master from her, and she ealled her servants 
to push ‘him outside the gates. Then he came 
to me as the friend of Lion Uastlemaine. 1 
smothered my own feelings for his sake, } 
forced my way into her presence, and dé 
manded him from her, untii she went into f 
with terror. 

“She went away for weeks, 
the place when she was gone, and saw th 
mignonette-bed grow into a reality—e® su 
of odorous flowers, filling the air wit! 
fume. I knew the old dog was buried the 
under that tall white shaft ‘In memoriam 
but I never saw my friead from the hour h 
left me to keep his appointment. with Miria 
to this moment. 

‘One day her 


was 


reco.’ 


sible 


and 1 haunt 


handsome boy. 
came out and asked ane if [ was the man that 
killed Lion. About that time the firm 
which I was junior partner was ma a very t 
tering condition, Ht was found that the pre 
sence of one of the firm was needed at the 
branch house at Melbourne. TU went, my 
reason for doing so he ng to pret away from 
| the evil influence of Miriaw. 

“On arriving at Melbourne ovr house was 
» mass of smoking ruins! It had been berned 
to the ground. The horrer of the situatic 
and ali the anxiety 1 had passed throug! 
plunged me into a high fever, and many weeks 
elapsed before I returned to consciousness, an! 
then it was « 

“JT was on my way to Sydney, where T had 
some friends, when i fell in with Josep) 
Prodgers. A few days before I had bee: 
robbed of al! the money 1 had in the world.’ 

“And all this time you have bten talking 
of Lady Lyle, Mr.. Stewart? She is Miriam? 
I know it. She is a—<strange woman, Twould 
not care to be her; though I’m not so maciis 
laly!” Mrs. Prodgers exclaims, impulsively 
“Bunt where does your dream come in, Mr 
Stewart?” she adds, laughingly. 

“Ab, that is what I am coming 
madam. 1 need not tell you what a friend 
your brother-in-law was to mo, or how well 
he repaid me for whatever service my advic 
and education had been to him. During the 
years I was in partiership with Mr. Prodgers 

never heard any tidings of my fost friend 
Nixon I also lost al} trace of, bat within th 
last. few months I have had moSt significant 
dreams. Those two are always together 
Lionel! and Miriam—in niy dreams. He wit! 
the old light in his eyes, she with her hand- 
some face, so dark and evil. I{t is always thc 
same programme, acted over and over agaitr 
in the same way. The scene is always th: 
arbour. I believe my poor friend was done to 
death in that arbour. I believe that whem 
Nixon went to sleep there that memorable 
morning that his dead master was. within‘ 
reach of his hand. Vt is my firm Belief that 
master and dog sleep in one grave in the mig 
nonette-bed. I could not rest out there in 
Australia, I was haunted so. J believe that 
my old friend clamours for @hristian burial, 
Well, I am come here on purpose to search 
for his bones, and if I find them they shal! 
be irterred with the rites to which they are 
entitled.” 

“Oh, Mr, Stewart, it gives one the creeps 
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to listen te you! ‘However, one thing you 
may depend upon, that is my assistance. We 
shall drive to ‘Yhe Willows to morrow, and y 
@ visit to the arbour and the fica Fog > 3 ‘ 





ORAPTER XIV. 

Lady Lyle, after a sleepless night, was up 
arly, Dressing hersdif very quietly, she par- 
took of a cup of coffee, and set out on foot to 
the railway-station, where she took a ticket. | 
for + reggae and was soon speeding London- 
avands, 

She looks very quict, though she is in a 
state of terrible excitement. Her . troubles 
accumulate. 

She must see this Mrs. Finch, who has had 
charge of the girl Flerrie Fosbrook, and ques- 
tion her about the girl’s past. 

If her suspicions are trae, she will prevail 
upon Florrie to accompany her to Paris, and 
remain with her altogether. She will have 
someone to care for, and the girl may learn to 


Arrived at Victoria, she gets into a han- 
som, and tells the cabman to drive to Pimlico 
Road, and lock out for a shop-with the name 
of Finch over the doer. 

The place was easily found, and dainty Lady 
Lyle stepped out of the hansom and crossed 
the pavement with uplifted skirts. 

The shop was small, and overcrowded withg 
“ stock” of the cheapest order—such goods 
-as are in daily use in the homes ot the poor. 

Her ladyship had to gather her skirts about 
her to save them from catching on egg-chests, 
firewood, and big boxes of onions. 

There was nobody present to answer her 
questions, but there came a sound of voices 
from an inner reom as of two people arguing 
wore subject. 

Do you mean to tell me you left for 
good?" came in a woman's angry tones. 
' “Yes. They grossly insulted me, 
mother and daughters!" — 

Insult. you! Stuff! You'll find you'll ’ave 
more than that to put up with when you ‘ave 
your livin’ to get. Ill go and see the lady 
this yery day, and ‘ave an understanding. 
You put that ‘ere bacey down, Tommy, and 
git out. I've aggravation enough to put up 
with, You shan’t do jest as yer like here!” 

“T ain’t a-touwchin’ the “hacey, mother,” 
comes in the bold, ‘saucy tones of a boy of 
twelve. 

* May I ask you where you're going to- 
day?” 

“You may. Fm going to take an adver- 
tisement to the paper, and hope for an answer 
in @ day or two,” returns the younger voice: 

“Oh, youare! You Tommy, there's a lady 
in the shop, do ‘ee hear?” 

Tommy vanishes, and the two women sit 
silent and indignant. Then the door from the 
shop is pushed ‘epen, and the boy's head ap- 
pears in the opening. 

“ Hi, mother, leave off rowin’ with Flo, and 
come ‘ere; the lady wants you.” 

Mrs. Finch stood up, and the next moment 
appeared in the doorway, looking very hot 
and flustered. 

“Tt’s all along o’ that boy, ma'am ; he’s the 
biggest nuisance you ever knew. Git out, 
will ’ee! You're no good ’cept to git trippin’ 
people up. Get out this moment! Now, 
ma/am?”’ 

“TI won't delay you five minntes. I just 
want to ask you a fow questions, if youll be 
good enough to answer them,” Lady Lyle 
sars, advancing to the parlour door. 

“Come in, ma’am. ‘Uhere’s only my daugh- 
ter here, ‘cept that boy, an’ he don’t count.” 

“He seems to be a good boy enough— 
strong, and healthy, and quiet.” 

“Oh, the is, is he! You should know that 
boy as well as I do; you wouldn't say he’s 
quiet. A regular pickle is that boy!” 

« “Good gracious, my lady!’ exclaims Florrie, 
as Lady Lyle is ushered into the parlour. 

“Oh, it is you! Then my task is ended!” 
Lady Lyle says, starting violently, and her 


both 





pale face flushing hotly. 
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‘Is. anything the matter?” Mrs. Finch 
asks, in agg surprise, as she stares from one 
to the other. 

“Let me look at you, Mrs. Finch. Yes, 1 
remember you now, although you have grown 
so stout. You ate Jane Fosbrook, with whom 
i left my baby eighteen years ago!” 

“Yes, ma’am. My name was Jane .Fos- 
brook, and I remember you, ma’am, now I 
come to look at you. But you ‘ave altered!” 

“T have. And now; Mrs. Finch, are you’ 
prepared to affirm, on your solemn oath, that. 
this girl and the little child I paved in your 
charge eighteen years ago ar¥ one and the 
same?” 

“That I can, my lady. I never had no 
other to look after but yours, and I never had 
any of my ewn only that boy Tommy, as is 
enough to worry a body-to death, so he is.” 

“Then this is my dear child for whom I 
sought so long!  Florrie, how will you like me 
for a mother?” and Lady Lyle puts her hands 
out as if to embrace the young girl, but Florrie 
shrank back. 

“You, my lady—you my mother! I cannot 
understand how you can be my mother!” 

“Why, you are my daugliter by my first 
husband, Lionel Castlemaine. Your name is 
Florence Castlemaine. I was compelled by 
circumstances to put-you out to nurse in your 
infancy.” 

“And where is my father?” the girl asks, 
with a look and tone of incredulity. 

“Dead! After his death I married Lord 
Lyle. Why do you look at me so coldly?” 

“Because I have no sympathy in the 
matter. Why did you leave me to. strangers, 
and never claim me until now—and now only 
because some accidental circumstance - be- 
trayed my identity?” ; 

“My child, my child! you are my child, and 
you must own me for your mother!” the un- 
iappy Woman cried, wringing ‘her hands. 

At this moment Mrs. Finch caught sight of 
a tall figure entering the shop. A very fami- 
liar figure it is, too! 

“Oh, Florrie, here’s Mr. Carew!” the good 
woman says, in @ glad voice. 

Then she opened the door and went out in 
the shop. 

“La, Mister Carew! I suppose you think 
it does our eyes good to see you sometimes?” 

“Aw—Mrs. Finch, I've just called to say 
good-bye, and to tel! you that Flerrie has 
given me the sack,” he says, with a forced, 
mirthless laugh. 

“Wlorrie is here!" 

“Oh, is she? Who is with 
that voice! Surely I know it!. 
Mrs. Finch?” 

“Certainly you may, Mister Carew!” 

He pushed the door open, and then ex- 
claimed— 

““ What—mother—Lady Lyle! You here!” 

We have no intention of attempting to de- 
scribe the scene that followed. Explanations 


her? Hark? 
May I go in, 


in a babel of voices only made matters more 


confused. 


But Lady Lyle ‘succeeded in persuading ’ 


Jack from leaving England just yet. She ad 
vised him to wait until he could take his bride 
with him, and change the route from Sweden 
and Norway to France and Italy. 

Lady Lyle left Victoria at about two o'clock. 
She went back to The Willows alone, her 
daughter remaining with Mrs. Finch until 
some arrangements could be made for her 
better accommodation. 

On arriving at The Willows, Lady Lyle 
found there had been two callers—Mrs: Prod- 
gers and Mr. George Stewart. 

At sight of Mr. Stewart’s card ber heart 
stood still, and she staggered blindly to a 
seat. 

* Has he come back to England to haunt 
me? Impossible! He cannot suspect! I 
must geb-awav from. this place as soon as pos- 
sible. I shall go to town again to-morrow 
sed sce the agent. I must get rid of The 
Willows ard live abroad. How strange that 
this girl should turn up now, looking at me 


Yr; st raat aNite 4 Bail fon Herr Doe 
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——— 
with tho#e upbraiding eyes so like jy 
father’s! But { must not stop to think, | 
must be dging!” 

wn to her writing-desk and wyotp 
three letters. ; 

“J shall walk to the 
them myself. I shall not trust them to ger. 
vants. ‘hey might remember the addresses,” 
she murmurs, a8 she puts the letters in hor 
dress-pocket, and locks the writing-desk, 

A few minutes later she sallies forth in th 
balmy summer dusk. She has wrapped a large 
square of black lace about her graceful shonl. 
ders, and wears a straw ‘hat turned up ali 
round, and trimmed with bright scarlet, and 
looks very youthful and very elegant as sh 
moves away in the lights and shadows of th. 
summer dusk. 

~ 


post-office and post 


An ‘hour later Lady Lyle is returning from 
the post-office. Hhe is enjoying the delicioy 
cool and tranquil beauty of the evening, a 
she saunters slowly along the dusty, whit: 
a v9 

As she nears the principal entrance to The 
Willows, she is startled at hearing a siiuiiling 
step behind her. 

urning quickly, she sees a tall man} ing 
shabby suit of grey, with a long, tangled black 
beard, and two wild, black eyes. His appear 
ance is disreputable and dilapidated in the 
extreme, ‘Taking off his battered felt hat, he 
addresses the lady with the usual nasal twang 
of the beggar— 

“ Please, my lady, will = give a poor maa 
a copper tewards paying his lodging?” 

“I have no money; and if I had 1 never 
ive to beggars! Strong men shouldn't beg!" 
Eady Lyle answers, increasing ber speed. 

“TI ain't alwaye been a beggar, my lady, 
and there are worse crimes than beggin’.” 

“That may be, but I never encourg 
thera.” 

* Ah! there are worse crimes, and you know 
it!” 

“What do you mean, fellow?” 

“ You know what I meen! You know wis 
I am!~ You know that your husband, Mister 
Lionel, was my master! You know what te 
came of him, and why he disappeared! Yuu 
murdered him!” 

Lady Lyle uttered a convulsed cry, ant, 
Clasping- ‘her hands over her face,’ staggered 
agaainst the wall. 

“Wretch! I shall call ‘Police!’ and have 
you looked up! Yougthink you will frighten 
me for the purpose. of extorting money from 
me!” 

“J do, do I?, P’raps [ll show you! You 
call ‘Police!’ and I'll give you in charge for 
murder! Yowll be careful, my lady. I'm 
Dan'l Nixon, an’ I wants to know wot you 
have done wi’ my master, Lione) Castle 
maine!” 

“Oh! will nobody come and save me from 
this monster!” the lady cries, in a voice of 
terror. 

“Oh, I'm a monster, am I? I'ma beggar, 
and you never give to beggars, don't you' 
Now, I’d just like to take a grip of your long 
white throat, an’ never let go till you confessed 
how you murdered your husband, and where 
you hid his body afterwards!” 

" &£ Oh, mercy—mercy! I shall be murdered, 
and pobody will know who committed the 
crime! Help! help!” ; 

“Stow that, or Fi throttle you! Do © 
hear!” X 

And, catching her suddenly by the #™, 
Nixon swang her round and round, she utter: 
ing shriek after shrick as ‘he did so. i 

Her hat, catching on the branch of a ~ 
is dragged off, and all her Jong, white hair fal s 
loosely over her shoulders, giving a strange. 
weird effect to her rather youthful-looking 
face. 

“Hallo! Hallo, * there! What | 
doing. fellow? Robbing this lady’ ‘ 

“Qh, yes—ves! Pray do help me, tg he 
wili kili me! He is either mador tipsy’ 
lady cries, in great terror. 
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ya . 
« Hands off the lady, ruffian, or I shail 
ur brains out! the new-comer po, 

, as he 


_ blow 
shabby-looki 
.* ge ta in he -nd drew 


> ont a revolver. “ Don’t be frightened, madam ; 
1 protect you from this scoundrel ! ” 

“Well, sir, 1 know your voice ; I’ve heard it 
afore somewheres, but I’m blewed if I can re- 
member where.” ; 

“And, if I mistake not, your namic is Dan 
Nixon?” ; a} : 

“That's me, sir! Dan’l Nixon is my name, 
F and it’s jest beginning to dawn upon me where 

»] seed you before.” 

‘Have you so soon forgotten your master’s 

| oli friend, Stewart?” 

“Great Scott! what a fool I am! I leg 
your pardon, gov nor; I very nigh forgot you. 
“But I had lots o’ trouble since 1 saw you 
ast.” 

” Yes, you look jike it. 
P jo say to this lady?” 

“Say to her! Don’t you know who she is—~ 
the Jezebel ag 

“Hush-h-h!” 

“She was Master Lionel’s wife, cud 1’ kill 
her as she killed him!” 

| “Pam not anybody’s wife, and that villain 
meant to rob me!” Lady Lyle says, piteously. 

“Madam, it is my firm belief that you know 
afi about poor lost friend, and 1 believe 

| it was pate Ae that sent him to his death!” 

But Lady Lyle did not hear his last words, 
for dhe had fied through the open gate, and, 
favoured by the increasing darkness, she was 
soon lost to their sight. 


But what Lave you 


CHAPTER XV. 

in the early hours of the following morning 
fady Lyle is seated in her bedroom. She is 
alone, and jooks as though, stricken by some 
great sorrow. She is pale, Jull-eyed, and 
tearless. 

She is seated at a table that is littered with 
jetters and papers. Her bed has not been 
slept in; her clothes have not been taken off 
since she went to the post-office yesetrday 
evening, except the torn lace shawl and the 
crushed straw hat lying on the carpet. 

The bright morning sunshine pours a golden 
food of fight into the dull room, and the 
bread leaves of a tall chestnut, stirred by the 
geutle breeze, flapped against the window with 

- amelancholy sound. 

“It is just my luck! Just when fortune 
seemed to favour me so—when I had achieved 
all [ ever dreamed of or hoped for! My child 
restored, Jack in love with her, and willing to 
make her his wife; when, lo! that horrible 
Nixon and that prying Stewart come upon the 
scene! Qh, it is cruel, cruel!” And, letting 
her head drop in ‘her two thin white hands, 

she sat in an attitude of. woc for several 
' minutes. 

“Oh!” she cries, ber eyes flashing with 
fury, “if I only had those two in my power for 
ten minutes !” 

; bs she relapsed into silence, and ‘again 
sig sprang up, as if startled from a deep 
& cep, 


“T must bo ready for any emergeney! If 
the worst comes to the worst, 1 must have 
my trump card ready. Mr. Stewart can do 
his best and his worst. He never forgave me 
‘oe preferring Lionel Castlemaine to him, He 
ca suspect as much as he likes; he has no 
proof, and if he ‘has ‘he shall newer have the 
sitisfaction of seeing me in the power of the 
law. But my dear girl, just as I have found 
her after all those years! What will she say! 
What will she think of me when I’m dead? I 
must see her once again. I must go to Lon- 
don to-day to see my dear girl once more!” 

A slight noise at the door startled ber. 

“My lady1” 

beg Sylvia, i ne me 

‘One moment, im . Pve got some 

Stvitell you? y lacy: gs ng 

“Is there anybody there besides you?” 

“No, m ?;, Ya oe 
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opened it, and beckoned the young housemaid 
inside. 

“Oh, my lady, you told me to look out for 
strangers, and 1 have done so. ‘There are two 
strange men in the grounds now. One is a 
stiff, well-dressed man, who is very inquisitive ; 
the other is a seedy-looRing man in grey, whe 
is showing the stout man about!” 

“Thank you, Sylvia. Wil you keep your- 
self informed of these men’s doings and where 
they'go. Let me know all about them as soon 
a8 you can. . You will not fail me?” 

“No, my lady,” the girl answers, as she 
passes swittly through the open door, and it 
closes noiselessly behind her. 

Lady Lyle locks it, and takes the key out. 

“I must not be so nervous. They do not 
suspect any foul play as far as I’m concerned. 
They may not be searching: for that, and if 
they find any portions of it they cannot prove 
anything against me, not even my implacable 
eneiny, George Stewart. In case of an acci 
dent, I must have a note written.” 

With trembling hands she draws the writ- 


ing thaterials towards her, and sat down to | 


write, day wore slowly on. Towards 
sundown the voice of Sylvia was again heard 
at Lady Lyle’s door. ‘The Jatter answered ; 
she had not dared to go to London, but she 
—— 4 _— her escape from the house 
uring the night, and walk to London before 
ee Well” sh 

_“ Well?” she interrogates, as che draws the 
girl inside the door. ene 

“Oh, my lady! there's something dreadful 
down where t mignonette grows. ‘The 
men are al] gone down there. I am frightened 
to death. There’s only the cook and myself 
and your ladyship in the ’ouse!” 

“And you don’t—know——” 

“No, my lady, I can’t make it out till the 
footman comes back” 

“ Thank you, Sylvia ; you may go.” 

* ” * 


There is a large dinner-party at. Hazel Hol- 
low on the evening of the same day that saw 
Lady ye a self-made prisoner in her room 
All the best people in that fashionable locality 
have condescended to partake of the parvenu’s 
pi mage , 

8. Prodgers is gorgeous in amber silk and 
Chantilly lace, and Ballie looks very imposing 
in an exquisitely-made gown that fits her like 
a glove. And Carrie, the most interesting 
of the Misses Prodgers, is most elegantly 
dressed, and for the sole purpose of bewitching 
the elderly millionaire; but she doesn’t seem 
to get on very well with her elderly bean, for 
Mr. George Stewart is absent-minded and dull, 
and takes very little notice of the girl who is 
trying to ensnare him. Lights, flowers, and 
music, and the presence of fair women and 
brave men, make the rooms look like a fairy 
palace, 

Mr. Stewart had telegraphed to Scotland 
Yard for a detective, who had duly arrived, 
and, under the guidance of Dan Nixon, had 
been about the grounds all day, As no com- 
munication had been made to Mr. Stewart as 
to. the detective’s success in the neighbour- 
hood, that gentleman is naturally uneasy. 

Mr. Prodgers, looking very uncomfortable in 
his span new evening dress mects his guest 
in the crowd, and stops him by laying his hand 
heavily on his coat-sleeve. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. Stewart. I wish 
you would stay with me awhile. I do feel so 
hacky sometimes. I wish Mrs. Prodgers 
wouldn't have so many people here, and I wish 
my brother Joe.didn’t go out there and get 
rich and die and leave al! his money to me, to 
make me miserable ever after!” 

At this moment a footmam approached them. 

“Tf you please, Mr. Stewart, a stranger 
wishes to see you on most important business 
He wonld not, be denied. He is in the hail, 
sir.” 

George Stewurt followed the servant with- 
out a word. In the hall was the London de- 
teotive, who whispered a few words. to his 
emplayer that caused him to take a coat and 





hat from a peg and put them ou. 
ae vatade ye: a ny te oe ae CO , 





The two men hurried down the steps, and 
were jomed by Dan Nixon at a little distance. 
On reaching the high road they found a police- 
sergeant and two constables waiting for them. 

* Found anything?” queried Mr. Stewart, 
looking at the sergeant very gravely. 

“ Yes, I found the remains of a dog about * 
foot below the surface, and about two feet 
lower stili--that is, just within the mouth of 
the old well—the men found human remains.” 

Mr. Stewart uttered a sharp cry, and pt 
his hand over his eyes. An awful silence fell 
on al] as they moved briskly onward. 

The Willows was soon reached, but, insteas’ 
of going to the house, the party turned off aa 
hurried towards the mignonette-bed. Th 
men ‘had finished their work, and were restiny’ 
and waiting. 

“Do you wish to see them? They are in 
an outbuilding,” the sergeant says to Mr, 
Stewart. 

“No! oh, no! 
much moved. 

“She was found lying on the mignonette, 
quite déad. She died of chloroform. « Here is 
a letter sho left for you.” 

Mr. Stewart took the cheet of paper out of 
the officer's hand like one in a dream. 

“Since I rejected you as a lover you have 
been my deadly enemy. My husband went 
away from me, and I thought he was dead, 
and married gnother, Years after my hus- 
band returned, sought me out, and commanded 
me to leave Lord Lyle, and go away with him, 

“He came to rob me of rank and title, 
wealth and position. I made an appointment 
wit him in the arbour, and I did him to death 
with chloroform, as I shall do myself to-day. 

“They will find me on his grave. Unas- 
sisted * aaa the body from the arbour 
and pushed it into the mouth of the well, and 
covered it with mould. 

“Next morning I got two stupid old men to 
throw a cartload of mould on it, and make it 
into a mignonette-bed. 

“The dog Lion was buried near the surface. 
The old dog died of grief ‘because I dragged 
him away from this old master, and shut him 
in a dark room. 

Nixon suspected me from the first, and you 
came across the seas to run me to earth. But 
I have baffled all, even the law. 

“Though you are my enemy, you cannot be 
so cruel as to visit the sins of the mother upon 
the child. 

“Be kind to my child—Lion Castlemaine’s 
child—and try to forget that she ever had a 
mother. 


not to-day,” he answers, 


“ Mreram.” 

The remains of Lionel Castlemaine were laid 
in the vault of the Castlemaines, while those 
of the unfortunate Lady Lyle were buried at 
night in an obsoure corner of the village 
churchyard. 

The story of her crime and her fate have 
been carefully kept from her daughter. 

Twelve months iater a bridal party are as- 
sembled in » handsome house in Cromwe¥ 
Road. 

“ Ah, my dear Florrie, I found you only to 
lose you!” Mr, Stewart says, as he draws the 
bride’s arm throuch his own, and leads her to 
the tarriage that is to take them to church— 
for George Stewart has acted as father to the 
daughter of his dead friend. 

The Prodgers are there—the mater crown 
stovter than ever, and Mrs. Skipsey thinner 
and paler, y 

Sallie is there with her husband—a rich old 
stockbroker, whom she eucceeded in captur- 
ing. 

Garvie is one of the eight bridesmaids, and 
looks very interesting in ‘her lovely dress. AU 
ber sweetest, smiles are for Mr. Stewart, for 
she hasn't given up all hope of yet ensnaring 
the millionaire. 

So there is another Lary Lyle~—vounger and 
fairer than the one who has passed away; 
she ‘has never heard of tho awful mystery of 
the mignonette-bed ! 
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Gleanings 


“Wratnsr Suoorme.”-—Weather sirooting 
has assumed such importance in southern 
Europe that ‘not less than three international 
congresses to consider it have been held. The 
latest report shows that experts are mostly 
convinced that gun firing is useless for infiu- 

ing rain or ‘hail, although experiments ar 
urged until the possible effects are fully under 
stood. 


An Articie or Comurnce.--Crickets consti- 
tute an article of commerce in certain paris of 
Asia. People rear them, feed them in confine 
ment and sell them. ‘The natives are very 
fond of their music, thinking that it induces 
sleep. Superstitions regarding the cricket's 
ehirp are very varied. Some believe that 11 ts 
ominous of sorrow and evil, while others con- 
sider it to be.a harbinger of joy. 

Goo-Goo Eves a Sprecrarrry.—The tollow 
ing advertisement of a St. Louis photographer 
is gents in “ Photography ”:—Marvellou 
results in photos, hair put on bald heads; 
cute dimples insertetd in cheeks; teeth re- 
moved if necessary ; thin people made steut; 
scowls removed from sombre faces, and win- 
ning smiles substituted ; homeliness banished ; 
intelligence inserted in vacuous countenances ; 
goo-goo eyes, longing looks, and the baby 
tare furnished if desired. Classic profiles, 

recian noses, and flashing eye a sp<ciality. 


Tue Jar’s Epucaiton.—The following is 
an instance in which the Japs are far behind 
the. nations of the West. White lines are 

inted across all windows in third-class cars 
im Japan as a check upon the impulse of oc- 
cupants to thrust their heads through them. 

indow glass is an article with which the 
people are not familiar in daily life, and since 
passengers commonly suppose that sashes are 
anerely spaces for air; the ‘bill for glazing was 
one of the largest petty items in the monthly 
aecounts n all the companies until the white 
line was mvented. 


A Nove. “Loop tHe Loor.”—The latest 
looping-the-loop feat is described as fol- 
lows :—The circular track runs on ball-bear- 
ings, and the friction is reduced to the lowest 

sible point. The men begin riding at the 

ttom, and as the front wheel runs up the 
track the pressure makes the track revolve, 
on the principle-of a squirrel working a tread 
mill. The faster the men pedal the faster 
the track revolves in the opposite direction. 
The most sensational feature of this daring 
act comes when the riders suddenly apply 
the brakes and are whizzed round backwards 
inside the track. When the highest point 
is reached they commence ped fling again, 
and they are able to majntaifl a position 
upside down for a minute or so. ‘The strain 
is so excessive that the riders become dizzy 
and greatly excited after riding for a few 
minutes. 


Wanrepy a Surrasre Occuration.—An 
American journal has been making copy out 
a peculiar side of human natere—the -poor 
pinion held by ‘all classes of men regarding 
their own professions. A number of success- 
ful . Americans—lawyers,- doctors, actors; 
artists, and literary men—were interrogated 
as to whether they would advise young men 
to adopt the profession followed by them- 
selves, and im almost every case the reply 
Was in the negative. Most of them had some- 
thing to say in favour of every vocation but 
their own, and replied at length, pointing 
out the hardships of their lot. The most 
emphatic were the actors, the artists, and the 
literary men. The reply of a prominent actor, 
whose salary amounts to tens of thousands 
of doilars amnvally, who spoke of boot- 
biacking as preferable to acting, was typical. 
Farther investigation showed that the same 
sei were held by all classes. Bank clerks, 
‘vs, tnitchers, and watchmakers all be 

“Ir own particular kind of amptoy 

> the niost\arduons in the world 
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Tue Borrom -or tre Sr4.—By means of the 
skafamder, a diver can remain under water fér 
about an hour. “He is thus enabled to comb 
the bottom of the sea with a thoroughne’s 
that has almost éxtermimated sponges in many 
parts. The employment’ is its own ‘punish- 
ment; for the diver usually dies of palsy of 
the lower extremities. The - now steps - 
to assist nature in protecting thé es, an 
the use of the skafander ee Deen. abolished 


by Samos, Crete, Cyprus, Tunis, Egypt, Tar- 
key and Greece. In addition to the der, 


the natives resort to harpooning, primitive div- 
ing apparatus and dredging. 

An Unwise Covrse.—-Poor. cooking. :was 
found, to be the cause of no less than 400 
cases of wife desertion in Chicago last year, 
That the same is the underlying reason of 
thousarids of cases of drunkenness there can 
be no possible doubt. Women should reflect 
very carefully before imposing any food fad 
on their families. The no-breakfast idea may 


}or may not be a good one, but it is certainly 


} 
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bad when it is unwillingly adopted. .There 
is no question which is so individual as that 
concerns diet. A child may be 
goveried in his eating, of course, but grown 
men should be permitted to follow their own 
tastes. Even where those tastes are known 
to be open to criticism the wise woman will 
ovetlook the fact ‘rather than’ run the risk 


;of subs(ituting a worse condition of aff:irs. 


She wil! drink substitutes for coffee’ bevse’f, 
eat raw food or vegetables instead of incat, 
but she will forbear to insist upon the ot: er 
memt ers of the family following her eawerie. 

An ALLIcatTor’s’ Quer Nexst.—Alligators, 
as a tule, have a regular place of wetreat, in 
the bank of a stream or pond. This is exca 
vated with their forepaws, and, according to 
Florida alligator-hunters, the dirt is carried 
away im the mouth of the engineer, who backs 
into deep water and discharges its load, then 
retarns to renew the operation until it has 
made itself a capacious home under water. 
This will readily account fer the Size of its 
mouth, for it must not only procure food, but 
must also act asa mud scow, The female 
adopts the same method for building her nest, 
and not only fills her mouth, but also takes a 
load between her forelegs when she is in a 
hurry, She can by this means accomplish much 
work in a day, for she never seems to tire. It 
is quite amusing to watch a: young mother 
build ther first nursery, she béing not. only 
tuesy and vigilant, but so suspicious that a 
few fluttering leaves #tartle her out of her 
wits. 

Roses as a Curative Aczent.. — Perfumes 
are really medicines taken through the nostrils. 
Their curative properties were discovered cen- 
turies.ago, when incense and myrrh were used to 
cure ills as well as for worship. Sweet-smel- 
lirg balms were carried to the sick, and the 
doctors of that day healed the body and the 
spirit through heavy odours, Tt is well knowi 
that the fakirs of India and the thedicive men 
of the wild tribes of all countries work by 
means of perfumes and herbs. Every woman 
knows that a bottle of ammonia held to the 
nostrils will -help a headache. Our grand- 
mothers used camphor, and this restorative is 
still used as the home medicine by unprogres- 
sive persons who have not learned that it is 
mischievous in its general effects, ‘particularly 
to those suffering from weak hearts. The 
vinaigrette and the little smelling bottle of all 
kinds are filled with salts or a powder of 
sweet-smelling odour based upon medicinal pro- 
perties, and there is no doubt that a few whiffs 
will help a headache, and sometimes com- 
pletely cure it. Aud now rosés are advocated 
for many of the aches and pains of life which 
frequently arise from over wrought or dis- 
ordered nerves. It has been discovered that 
the rose will cure a headache. Its perfume 
acts as a medicine upon the nerves. Tts colour 
particularly if deep red—sodthes the senses 


| through the eyes, and its cleanliness and medi- 


cial properties generally act upon the system 
not only as a curative but usa tonic. 


‘fume, only one-tenth of the 
scent. ‘ 
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FLlowgrs AND THEIR COLOURS.—Some ;, 


teresting facts regarding flowers are given jp , 
Parisian journal. Gf the thoumand tettns 


varieties to be found in various parts of ;). 
lobe 284 are white im’ colour, 223 are yelloy. 

are ved, 144 of am’ indigo colour, 2 
are vidlet, 36 are » 12 are orange, 4 a 
brown, and 2 are . . With regard to pe: 


flowers give oot 


DisTINGUISHABLE ONLY TO THE Exrrzt.—Fuy 
owners of Turkish and Persian rugs know that 
there are often ounningly interwoven in their 
meshes characters | are not only legibie® 
but are ye of translation by those fami. 
liar with Arabic tongue. . These inserip: 
tions—also «called ~ cartouches—are usually 
worked around the, borders of the rugs in sea 
a manner as to make them easily distinguish. 
able to the expert. 


A Crry Tuar Never Kyows tar Ton. 
In no city of the world does the advice, *I) 
you want to know the time, ask a policeman,’ 
hold so good as it does in London. There is 
no large city so “clockless,” Few things 
about. London strike the foreigner so forcibly 
as the extraordinary dearth of public clock: 
Not one in twenty: of the great public build- 
ings adds a clock to its external adoramat, 
and it is probably a fact that one could drive 
right across Londan, from east to west, 0: 
from north to south in such a way as 
escape seeing a single public timepiece, 


Ov Avotenr Onpicin._—-Men ‘address their 
friend and comrade, the dog, in’ their -ow 
language ; but for every other domestic anim:! 
they have a special guage, and it is a 
notable fact that cach of these languages can 
be-traced back either to the first settlers of the 
country in which it is now used; or to som 
country at the other end of the globe. Almost 
all Europeans, when they wish to stop « hare, 
say “Ho!” or “Whoa!” In like manner the 
old Greeks and Romans said * Ohi”. and the 
Hindoos, as far back as three thousand years 
ago, said “You,” which is a Sanscrit word 
and means “Stop!” An English milkmai 
when she starts to milk a cow, says “Soh! 
and in Sanscrit'the word “Sah” is the imper:- 
tive ‘of the verb “to keep still.”  Englis) 
shepherds, when they call their flocks, « 
“Caday+”-and inthe old Anglo-Danish tongic 
“Cade” signified “lambs.” Finally,. farmers 
call a calf “bos” or “bossy,” and “bos” 
the Latin name for an. ox. These farmer, 
however, use even & more extra-ordinary word, 
for they cry ‘“‘cobos” to their cattle when 
they wish them to le down, and this word 's 
composed of “‘bos” and of the Sanscrit “gou, 
which means “stretch yourself out ot ini 
length.” 


Concentrated Foon.-—There is little don! 
that in future chemists will mike food m t 
laboratory so’ nourishing that a few balls « 
cakes of it will support a man for a day. ‘the 
ideal aliment of this kind would be an dow 
less, tasteless powder, dry, and unailterabie, 
with circumstances, easily dissinmiilated ant 
containing ail that is required for the suste- 
nance of the body. A substance called “ma 
zine,” consisting of the albuminoid matter 2 
maize, was recently brought before the Acade- 
mie des Sciences, Paris. The athletes o! 
antiquity, it appears from. tradition, were fed 
on maige, and some popular dishes in sever! 
modern countries are made from it. Maizin 
is adry, white powder, impalpable and unaiter- 
able, as well as easily digestible. It is state 
by its introducers that five or six tablespoon 
fuls daily will support a robust man, and.two 
tablespoonfuls a child. It is likely to be u 
ful as a substitute for ordinary food, fat ¢ 
sugar. There are many artificial foods 
medicine, but they are not always free © 
impurities or fermentable matters, whi 
poison them. Maizine and milk will be iss 
debilitating than milk alone, and suitable for 
invalids as well as children. For.naval, mt 
tary, or exploring purposes il: willbe a velt- 
able ration. 
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vy ® “Is he poor?” “Poor? Why, he’s a titled | V abana (to wibise int at country post office) : 
know, Facetize ° foreigner.” ‘It's toime we had a new poshtm wsther.” 


Wouan is like @ cigar. You cannot judge 
the filling by the wrapper. | 

Ir is astonishing how debts will expand 
after being contracted. ‘ 


O Der. 

“iy fue self-made man holds that his parents 
‘ were minnows and that he is a whale. 

~Fey Yoo can’t estimate a man’s liberality by 
W that what he thinks you ought to rive. 

their A parisorm#e who married an ignorant girl 


gidler ysed to call her Brown Sugar, because he said 


fam she was sweet and unrefined. 

male Souspopt calls for the invention of “a but- 

1 ue! tonless shirt.” Oh law! buttonless shirts have 

ruish. been known since Adam was a bachelor. 
Late GenTieMaN Visitor; “It occurs io 

me we that I have forgotten something.” Lady: 

eth ~ Yes; you have forgotten to go home.” 


nan,” “Now, Mrs, Brown,” said a visiter, mean- 
ing to De very cordial, .“if you ever eome 


Te is 4 

bings within a mile of our house, do step, won't 

cibiy your” 

vk: “Tatxine about the jaws of death,” ‘ex- 

nuild- claimed a man who is living with his third 

neni, scolding wife, “1 tell you they are nothing to 

drive the jaws. of life,” 

, z A irrrte boy, on hearing that his mother 

s & had lost a lawsuit, said, “Dear mamma, I am 
quite glad that you bave lost that maguey 

sheir suit that used to vex you so.” 

own “How dare you say ‘damn’ before me?” 

im? severely inquired’ a clergyman of a@ loafer. 

is a “How did I know you wanted to say ‘damn’ 

can first?” retorted the bad man. . 

the Sax go great deal of hor young and 

om handsome admirer until he wrote a note say- 

Lost ing he was ill, and that the doctor said “it 

Fe, was 2 menny ‘ siggeretites.’” 

_ “Wa burned up all our ke’ feathers 

ms when we moved,” said a lady. “We are not 

260" superstitious, but we would not move those 

; peacocks’ feathers into our new house.” 

b! Sosrrro: “If this is sucha wonderful 

ney specifi ef yours, why are all the doctors op- 

lish posed to it?” Quack; “Because when a 


man takes it he keeps well too long.” 
A co.oren .of an infantry regiment, while 





inspecting bis conumand, happened to be 

‘ ‘urown from his horse, and, as he lay sprawl- 
rs, doy on the’ ground, said to a brether officer, 
rd, who ran to his assistance: “I thought I haa 


improved in horsemanship, but 1 find I have 
ig fel'en off,” 

I, Bacon: “My wife reads every new work 
= thas comes out.” LEgbezt: ‘All the new fiction, 
I suppose’ “ Yes, all of it.” ‘‘ And Tam pre- 
ured to wager that she has never read the 
Jeclaration of Independence.” “ Well, I don't 
i cemember having heard her mention that, but 


he if she haen’t read it I guess you can conclude 
7 it isn’t any good.” 

t, ir happened once ‘that a faithful Moslem 
if married, but when he saw his wife she proved 
e- 0 be unprepossessing, Some days after the 


marriage, his wife said te him, .“ My dove, as 
n you have many pelatives, I wish you would 
:- let ine know before whom I may unveil.” “ My 


¥ gazelle, he replied, “if thou wilt only hide 
d thy face from me, I care not to whom thou 
J showest it.’ 

é * Otear Case.“ Officer,” asked the police- 
court judge, “what made yon think the 
r priscner was drunk?” “Well, your honour, as 


ie was going along the sidewalk he ran plump 
} into a street lamp-post. He backed away, re- 

Paced his hat on his head, and firmly started 
: lorward again, but once more. ran into the 
; bost.. Four times he tried to get by the post, 
ut each time his uncertain steps took him 
plump into the iron pole. After the fourth 
attempt and failure to pass the post he backed 
off, fell to the pavement, and, clutching his 
hea: in his hands, murmured, as one. lost to all 
hope: ‘Lost! Lost in .an. impenetrab‘e 


Waica is the most warlike nation? Vacci 
nation. Why? Because it is always in arms. 
“Do you think Mrs. Brown would do to 
chaperon Lucy?” “I don’t know. Is she a 
good match-maker? ’ 
Brown: “To my knowledge, 1 have not an 
eremy in the world.” Jones: “1 have; some- 
body sent my little boy a tin horn by mail.” 
Femace Cauier : “ And how is your father, 
Mrs. birch?” Hostess: “Real well, thank 
you. J don’t remember the time that father 
snored as healthy as he does now.” 


Hat: “I find that T am related to Miss 
Flint after all.” Fred : “Not murried, are | 
ou?” Hall: “No, sunply descended from 
er father. I called at the house last night,” | 
Scnpay Sonoor Tracuer: “Now, Johnny, | 
why did Lot's wife turn her head?” “ Please, | 
ma'am, I don’t know; but ma always turns 
her head When Mrs. Smith’s got a new bonnet 
on. vs 


NotTHING exasperates a woman who has been 
shading her eyes from the gaslight with her 
hand all the evening so much as to find that 
after all she had left her best diamond ring 
on the washstand. 


Mas. Korsenx : “I don’t see your jady friend 
with you any more.” Miss Cunnens “No; but 
you may have noticed, my lady’s friend's gentle- 
man friend with me; so shes my lady enemy 
now.” 

Vrsrror (at Jones’s room at 11 p.m.) : “ That 
young woman in the house across the way 
sings like a bird.” Jones (unkindly) : “ Weil, 
net altogether.. You see, a bird stops singing 
at night.” 

“An, so you have stopped wrijing,” said 
Mrs. Rondo. “My thoughts have;-un up a 
tree,” said’ her husband: “ That's “too bad. 
What. will you do?” “Tam going to smoke 
them out,” he said, filling his pipe. 

Lavy Fare (to pert cabman): “You will 
hear something more about this. Let me 
take your number and your name, please.’ 
Cabby: “ Yer kin hev me nwnber, an’ wel- 
kim,-miss, an’ I ’opes as much good may it do 
yer; but, as for takin’ my name, why, yer 
axes a bit too late. I’ve got a young laay o’ 
me own, wot I’ve promised to give my name 
to.” 

A GENTLEMAN, residing in India, one hot 
day, remarked to his Irish servant that the 
thermometer was still rising. The next day, 
when he looked at the thermometer, he was 
astonished to see that the tube was broken at 
just above the bulb, and fitted with a smu!! 
wooden plug, His servant, seeing him look at 
it, said, “Begorra, sir, we shan’t have any 
more hot weather. Oi’ve plugged the heat 
down.” 

Finst Arciic Exprorer: “TI say!” Second 
Arctic Explorer: “Say on.”. “I say! We're 
in a box.” “Jesso,” * We'll have to wait. for 
2 rescuing party. “That’s it.” “One will 
come, I suppose?” “Yes, they always come 
—hut not always on time.” “1 say!’ 
“Well?” “Don’t you think the present style 
of arctic exploration might be improved?” 
“Perhaps so. What would you suggest?” 
“T. think the rescuimg party ought to go 
ahead.” 

Sue (severely) : “I have been informed that 
you intend te give a bachelor dinner to your 
friends on the day before we are to be married. 
Now, as I understand it, a bachelor dinner 
is for the purpose of taking leave of a gang of 
fellows whom no gentleman would introduce 
to his wife, and 1 should just like to know 
why a gentleman should have such- ” He: 
“My dear, you have been misinformed. I 
haven’t the least intention of giving a bachelor 
dinner or taking leave of anybody.” “You 
haven't?” “Of.courge not. I shall meet 








forest!’” “em days,” said the Court. 
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them every night at the club just the same as 
before.” 





Assistant: “Why, Dinnis?” “Begorra, I 
ain't hada letther in sivin months.” 


“[ THOUGHT you said you never would ac- 
cept Charlie,” said Maude. “So 1 did——tut 
he pat his arm around me when he proposed, 


and--well, I yielded t returned 
Ethel. 

“Fospick dresses very quietly, as a rule,” 
said Bunting. “ Well, when he loses a collar- 
button under the bureau I expect roakes 
about. as much noise as the rest ’ re- 
marked Larkin. 

Frienp :“ \vere there any accidents in the 
football match to-day?’ Player: “Only 
A donkey in an adjoining field broke 
got roixed up with the game, and was 


pressure,’ 


ne 


of us 


loore, 


| pretty badly hurt.” 


Mr. GornaM :” Here, sir, is some whiskey 
which 1 have bad in my cellar for twenty 
years.” Colonel Kaintuck: “Well! well! 
How did it get lost?’ 

Kixp Lapr: “Bobby, I notice your little 
sister took the smaller apple. Didn't L tell 
you to let her have her choice?” Bobby: 
*L said she could have the little one or none, 
and she chose the little one.’ 

Isisrure: “If you loved Tom Barry as 
much as I do, wouldn't you marry him, uncle 
Dick?” Uncle Dick: “No, I would not.’ 
Isabelle : “ Why not!” Uncle Dick: “T 
should prefer to.marry @ lady.” 

“Wit your employer be in afier dinmer?” 
incuired the visitor of the office-boy. “ Nope,” 
was the laconic repy. “What makes you 
think so?” was the next query. “’Ooz,” re 
pliec’ the boy, as he prepared to dodge, “ that’s 
what he went out after.” 

Wuew Gwendoline clashes with Maggie 
The two never seem -to agree, 

For one name is aristocratic, 
The other is plain as can be 

To find the true ceuse of the trouble 
You need to take merely a look, 

For Maggie, my wife, is the mistres: 
And Giwendolyn—she is the cook. 





A 8CHOOL-TEACHER in an American tow had 
recited to her class the story of the landing of 
th: Pilgrims, and when she had finished she 
told each pupil to try to draw from his or her 
imagination a picture of Plymouth Rock. Most 
of therm went to work at once, but one little 
fellow hesitated, then at length raised his 
hand, “ Well, Willie, what is it?” asked the 
teacher. “Please, maam, do you want us to 


9? 


draw a hen or @ rooster? 

A Youne Lapy's Tacr,—* Well, good night, 
Miss A——” said a young man, the other 
evening, fo a2 Dwightville girl, whom he was 
visiting. “I think it’s better for me to go. 
{ feel certain that if 1 stay two minutes 
jonger, I shall be indiscreet enough to kiss 
you.” “Well, good-night, -Mr. F- re- 
plied the young girl. “Oh, by the way,” she 
atded, “I want to show you my sachet-bag 
before you go. It will only take a couple of 
minutes.” it is only necessary to state that 
the young man in question is possessor of a 
bright intellect, and he quickly embraced the 
situation, and we can further assert that the 
girl was in it, 

A PrrsonaL Aprprication.—“T have been 
much impressed, Miss Lou,” remarked young 
Mr. Trotier, to the girl on his left at the 
dinner-table, on whom he was desirous of 
making a good impression, “with an article 
I recently read in one of the magazines on 
the influence of food upon the human system.” 
“Yes,” replied the maiden, encouragingly, atu 
Trotter went on, “The author maintaineo 
wiat @ man becomes, to a great extent, what, 


he eats; and, do you know, [I am thaveawly 
convinced that he is right.” It was 


ingly inopportune that the hostess. @*7 
have selected this moment to ask, “‘ Mr- 





ter, won’t you. have some more of * 
pork? You are so fond of it, I 
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KIT 


By EFFT ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Pires,” ‘‘Woman Against Woman,” “Her Mistake, eitc., ete. 


Author of “ Unseen 


CHAPTER XHI 


at the Leiths’ great house in 
Mayiair Square, Philip Desmond 
received a little note from 
Bybil. 

“IT am sure-you will-he gled to know that 
my little friend wili be very pleased to jain 
Lady Milborough at once. 1 spoke to her, as 
I promised you last night 1 would, amd she 
expressed her willngness to do anything to 

ige Lady Milborough. You must not think 
me very vain it 1 say I know she 1s sorry to 
leave me so svon; but after I had told all 
you told me, she at once said che would go, 
and that she oniy hoped she will be able io 
please Lady Muborough. On the whole, 
though I shall-regret losing her more than 1 
can say, I am’ almost glad che his to go so 
soon, for,I atm sure she is not strong, and 
' London tries her very much. 

“Down in the country, with the beautiful 
fresh air and in that dear old house, che will 
be another creature. I am quite distressed 
about her in the morning ; che locks so pale ; 
‘and though she assures me the is absolutely 
well, I don’t feel she is. Yon see, Sir Philip, 
I am writing to you quite freely on this ab 
ject. I feel now I heve a double claim to 
your kind friendship, and, indeed, I am so 
grateful to you for helping me in this matter. 
When once you have inet Kate you will un- 
derstand, perhaps, more fully my deep intercst 





in her. 

“Poor child! I do not like to question ber, 
and somehow it seems to me as though she 
would tel) all about herself, who she was, and 
what her story is, but that her lips are sealed. 
At ail events, I know she will be happy with 
Lady Milborough, and | fulty cxpect your 
cousin will fall m Jove with Kate. We are 
going to drive round this afternoon, so that 
all final arrangements can be made, and Kate 
will join Lady Mifborough to-morrow, I 
should think, Is there any chance of my see- 
ing you at the opera to-night? Maurice said 
he should try and induce you to come. I hop: 
you wiil, and then, apart from the pleasure 


of seeing 7. T can tell you afl that has been } 


settled. shall be greatly disappointed if 
she and Lady Milborough cdo not full in love 
with one another immediately. With many, 
many thanks,.and my warmest regards—- 
Yours very sincerely, 

“Svan. Lerre.” 

Philip immediately responded by a few 
pretty words, In which he declared most 
truthfully his willingness to do anything for 
any friend of Syhil’s, and then he wrote some 
more letters—one of which was to Constance 
Marlowes, to thonk her for her kindness ir 
sending him a look which he had once seen 
on @ visit at the Limes, and casually ex- 
pressed a wish to read. 

He wrote a pleasant, chatty letter, and 
stated thalt it was almost a certainty he should 
start off on his travels onee ogain early in the 
autam: ; int that he should with equal cer 
tainty pay another visit to the Limes before 
this occurred, when he looked forward with 
tauch plexsure to seeing her once again. At 
the end of his ktter he wrote :- 

“T suppose you hear. often from your lith': 
cousin of the red locks whe so bewitched me. 
I hope her Paris schoo! is net quite spoiling 


her, as Maurice Monigemery dechred xt 
would....Oh, by-the-way, to play the réle of a 


gossip for once.. You will he interested te 
hear that Maurice is engaged to he married 
‘most immeiiately to Sybil Leith, He is to 

rongratalated. She i a charming crea- 


same post that this letter was 
‘anstance, ther 


an 


de- 
came another in 


HE day following that quiet dinner | 


| 


} 
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Kit’s handwriting, the first that she had sent 
since her departure. 

Constance opened it harriedly ; she was not 
in the best of tempers; she was extremely 
disappointed that Philip Desmond should have 
gone back to London at this particular mo- 
ment. Things had been going so well be- 
tween them, and every day she had felt that 
she was making a step forward in his estima- 
tion, and then all at once he goes away. and 
she is lelt discomfited. It certainly was 
very hard, and every now and then the 
thought of Kit brought an unpleasant sensu- 
tion. 

She had had one stand-up fight with Chris | 
Horniton, who flatly refused to believe in the 
school story, and accused her openly of having 
sent Kit away to some horrid place 

“If everything were all right and nothing 
had happened, then Kit would ‘have written to 
me,” the boy said, stoutly, championing his 
lost comrade right loyally. “ Kit is as straight 
as a die, and she won't play ot a game of-ties 
to please anybody; that’s why she doesn’t 
write to me. 1 know ber; but, all the same, 
lt am her friend, and I want to know what 
has become of her, so please tell me.” 

“Kit is in school in Paris,” Constance had 
answered, very coldly, but not at all comfort- 
able. She had never liked Chris, and now she 
hated nom, and she was dreadfully afraid of 
what he would say. Pf 

“That's a lie!” Chris had answered her 
back, not very gallantly ; but he was’ unhappy 
and angry, and his dislike for Constance was 
as great as hers for him. 

“You are a very rude boy, and a most in- 
sulting one!” Constance had said, and with 
that they had parted, leaving her mind in a 
disturbed condition. As days went by, and 
Chris said nothing and never came near- her, 
she began to forget him, and to forget Kit 
too. This letter from her cousin, coming so 
unexpectedly, taken in conjunction with her 
vexation with Sir Philip, which vexation was 
by no means soothed when she read the post- 
seript to his letter, made Constance angry and 
uneasy, 

She opened Kit’s note expecting she scarcely 
knew what, and her fair brows were knit as 
she read. 

The girl wrote quietly and very coldly, 

“Dear Coustance,—I am about to make «| 
change in my plans, and I think it only righ! 
to acquaint you of the fact, Through the 
kindness of Miss Leith I have received au 
offer to live with Lady Milborough as com- 





panion and reader at a salary of fifty pounds | 


a-year. - You can easily imagine that I prefer | 
this method of earning my living to the one 
for which I was engaged here, and, there- 
fore, T am sure you wil] not be surprised to 
hear that I have accepted Lady Milborough’s 
offer, and that, in fact, I begin my duties 
with her immediately. My address will be | 
Ravelstoke Mainstead, in care you shoald 
have occasion to write to me. I hope you are 
well, and your mother. If you see Chris, yoo | 
might tell him I am well, and that T never} 
forget him. Of course, it is not necessery for 
me io add tiat I have not spoken of my con- | 
nection with you. and that 1 am known only 
in the mame which I took on leaving the 
Limes. 

“With once again many thanks for the 
help you gave me {1 enclose you a postal order 
for the money you lent me)--I am, always 
your affectionate cousin, 

“Katrenive Mar.ows,” 

Constance was considerably surprised and 
by no means pleased at this letter. She was 
h sort et A travers with everything at this 
moment, but she chore to pat it all on Kit 
the girl had no right to have doze what she 
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had done without first consulting her 7p, 
stance’s) wishes, and ost certainly ° thi. 
arrangement was not one of which she munld 
have approved. 

She knew Lady Milborough well by 
and she was well aware that, old woman as x), 
was, she held a very popular and sycq sefy 

lace in the fashionable world. In ber hoy. 
\it would be sure to meet with someone »:, 
might have seen her down at Thorntoy. 
perhaps with Sir Philip Desmond. Congtar 
was ignorant of the relationship that exist. 
between Sir Philip and Lady filborough, o,- 
Maurice Montgomery ; in fact, she was sure ig 
meet Maurice, since he was now Sybil Leitiys 
fiancé, and it was more than evident to (op. 
stance that Sybil had taken a great interey 
in Kit Constance knew Sybil Leith—it was 
just the sort of thing she would do. Whe, 
she had arranged for Kit to go to Lady 
Grace's household she had completely for. 
gotten Sybil, or it might have made a differ. 
ence to her plams. 

She sat-thinking very deeply, and the mops 
she thought the more uncomfortable she was. 
She. was so afraid ee Desmond would 
discover she had lied to him. She knew ihe 
sort of man she had’ to deal- with, and she 
knew equally that this would be something 
such a man would neither forget nor forgive in 
any woman. She did not mind “about 
Maurice Montgomery, except in so far as he 
would be sure to recognise Kit and tell Des- 
mond. 


She determined al} at once on going straight 















Dame, 





4 to London, There were so many reasons Ae 
why she should go, chief of all being a near Za 
proximity to Philip. Desmond, and, secondly, a 
that she could see Kjt, and personally express iS 
her disapproval of this new plan. She must xe 
go at once, or she would be too late. Her first ¥ 
move was to telegraph to the friend who. 
usually played into her hands when Constance 
wanted emancipation from her mother’s thralf 
for a few weeks—if she could not stay with this 
friend she would go to a hotel, and her k 
mother would be nono the wiser. the 
The thought of action, the idea that she L 
would see Philip, and be able to continue her tho 
work of winning ‘him, woke her out of her on 
troubled thoughts and id her good. In her § 
shallow, selfish, worldly way, Constance Mar- 
lowe had learnt to care for Philip Desmon? - 
as she had never cared for living soul before Bs 
Sybil Leith was in great delight. - Her ae 
scheme for Kit’s future seemed as though it 
would be more than successful. As she had be 
foreseen and imagined, Lady Milborough con- 
ceived at once an interest and liking fer the wo 
pale-faced girl with her wonderful hair, and Ly, 
still more wonderful eyes, who was to come ua 
and live with her and be her companion. And be 
Kit, suffering as she was, numb almost with to 
the agony in her heart. : 
It was impossible for her to resist the t 
sweetness and gentleness of the old woman 
who received her so warmly, and seomed fo 1 
giad to see her. 4 
Kit was as eager now to leave the big house ' 
in Mayfair Square as she. had been eager be ‘ 
fore to cling to it, 
She could have fallen on her knecs and % 
thanked Heaven when she heard that Lady 
Milborough preferred she should begin her 


luties at once. 

“J am sorry to rob you, my dear,” the olt 
lady had said to Sybil, “but the fact 1s, h 
vant to get down to my dear old home in the 
country ; your big, noisy, brilliant London 19 
too much for me, I am nob strong enovg 
for it, and I want to-get away at once. 
should be glad if Miss Lowe will travel with 
me, atid be introduced to my gardens before 
all the reses are dead.” 

“And Kate will go gladly,” Sybil answered + 
“and 1 shall be glad for her to go, for peraaps 
she will be able to steal some of your roses ee 
her pale, thin cheeks, She knows how sorry 
am to lose her, bat I am not going to he se! 
fish.” 
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Kit said nothing, but her. hand went out to 


the speaker. 


lady Milborough, looking at her pale young 
fue, felt a pang of sympathy ran throug 
her heart. 


She was old in years, but she was young in 
sentiment and feelings, and she felt, without 
words, that she was in the presence of -a 
mental suffering almost more than could be 
borne. She held out her hand involuntarily. 

“And so you will come? And you will not 

be afraid of a dull, quiet life with an old 
woman, my dear?” 
_ Kit bent her head and kissed the wrinkled 
tnd, but still she said nothing, only her 
beautiful eyes were eloquent with all her lips 
could not say, 

She drove an with Sybil, in silence. 
Fortunately, Sybil was so lost in her own 
happy thoughts she did not notice the 
change that had come over the girl beside her. 
It is true she had observed Kit's pale cheeks, 
aid the dark blue shadows round her eyes ; 
her heart, tog, was touched by the look in 
these same eyes—a strained, nervous, expres- 
tion that bespoke intense suficring, either 


» mental or bodily. 


| tnriety that beset 


> heart, 
Mpidity which 


_ To Sybil Leith this took conveyed only the 
impression that the girl was not yet recovered 
‘rom the severe’ nervous head that bad 
Mare her so utterly the day before, and 
it might have spared therself the great 
er, that her girl friend 
thould see a difference in her and want to 
know the cause. 

_The long, awful hours that had gone since 
thst moment when the fulness of her wrong, 
the absolute comprehension of the man’s base- 
hess and treachery, had broken vpon her, had 
ldt an indelible trace on Kit’s mind and 
developing, with that marvellous 
grief works in a sensitive 
emotions, traits, of which she had 


tot even known herself to be possessed, and 
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which surprised her by their keenness and 
strength. 

She underwent a sort of menta] transforma- 
tion as she lay sleepless through the night 
that seemed interminable. The sweetness, 
the generosity, the beauty of her nature was 
clouded for the moment by uncontrellab' 
passion of bitterness, of pride, of regret. All 
the visionary softness of her dreamland was 
swept away; life stretched before her as it 
really was. For a time all the goodness in it 
was blotted out. 

Kit forgot the faithfu? love of her old school- 
mate, the honest, rough affection of Hepzie 
and the sincere and undoubted: interest, of 
Sybil Leith. 

She could only remember the dark side, the 
cruel, harsh tongue, of the woman who had 
given her charity-so grudgingly, the selfishness 
and utter indifference of Constance, the 
jealousy and dislike that had been manifested 
towards her by the servante in this big house, 
and last of all the heartlessness, the wicked- 
ness of Maurice Montgomery, whose hand had 
8o wantonly been stretched out to destroy the 
ang and beauty of her mind, to take away 

er heart and replace it with a stone. 

She shed no tears; there is some suffering 
too great for any such relief. Hers was of 
this calibre. Bi dey ‘ 

It was not the grief of a girl; it was the 
sorrow of a woman, and with the woman just 
awakened in her Kit feared lest the truth should 
escape her in some way or other and attract 
Sybil’s attention, and above all Sybil Leith 
must never, neyer know this truth. Must not 
know indeed that there was aught to trouble 
Kit of a deeper nature than those almost in- 
significant troubles which Sybil had seemed to 
realise and understand without words or 
explanation. 

It was an intense relief to Kit to find that 





KIT’S PALE FACE, FELT A PANG OF SYMPATHY RUN 





Sybil made no remark about her appearance, 
except one of sympathy that her headache | 
should have been so bad, and as they drove in | 


a 












































THROUGH HER HEART, 
silence to the big house Kit felt that this. 
danger that she had dreaded so much was 
over altogether, for her strength and hold over 
herself would increase as the time went on, and 
if her face still wore its pallor and ber eyes 
had the same worn, pained look, well, it would 
be easy for Sybil to account for this by the 
knowledge of the regret Kit must feel at 
aving her. When they reached the house 
Sybil insisted on taking Kit up.to her room. 

“You are to rest quite qniet. You look av 
white as a ghost, amd remember you have @ 
journey before you to-morrow. Oh! Kate 
dear, I hope you will be happy. Ii seems sm 
unkind for ine to let you go, and yet-—~’ 

Kit kissed the hand she held gently. 

“T will be happy. I give you my promis, 
dear Sybil!” she answered, and indeed she felt 
as though the future spent with this kind, 
gentle old lady must indeed be happiness, there 
was such an elément of peace about it. 

She was glad to vest as Sybil desired, and 
she lay very still with closed eyes lost in 
maze of thought that was too sad, too miser- 
able, too confwed to be diventnngled at th» 
moment, far into the night, never moving 
indeed till Sybil crept in om her way to bed 
to kiss her good-night and to show her much 
tender kininess: It was dawn before Kit 
fell asleep, worn out by her mental suffering, 
and when she awoke the sun shining in through 
the window proclaiming that day was we! 
born, the day that was to be the beginning of 
Kit’s new lite under Lady Milborough’s care 
amd guidiince. 

To Constance Marlowe's intence amnoyar 
she found it oot easy to manage her mother 
with regard to her jourrey to London. Mies. 
Marlowe had suffered a blow when Kit hed 
disappeared so mnysteriously from ber roof. It 
was a bitter thing to her ever to acknowledge® 
wrong ; but it was alro mpossible for her ny 
to feel that ehe had gone a little too far in* 
very unjust anger with the girl, and this 
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“i, Visit before she left he did not meet Kit. 
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. | 
agreeabic and austere than ever. } 


Constance had a very unpleasant time ; the 
subject of Kit had not been broached between 
her mother and herself after. the morning 
when Constance had informed Mrs. Marlowe 
that the girl she so mach disliked would trouble, 
her no more, as she had gone away and would 
accept no further charity. Constance did ‘not 
enlighten her mother further than to swy thai 
she bad given out to the neighbourhood around 
that Kit had been sent to school, as the best 
means of satisfactorily accounting for her 


absence. 

The whole matter gave Mrs. Marlowe con- 
eiderable annoyance and some -pain; for hard, 
unsympathetic and wngenerous as she was, she 
abominated any deceit and falsehood, and more- 
ever, she had decided qualms of conscience over 
the fate of the girl whom her dead huchand 
had bequeathed to her care. 

When she caw this anxiety Constance con- 
tuled to her mother the intelligence that she 
knew Kit was well and in cafe hands, having 
received news of her, and after this she’ said 
am more. Kit’s name was never mentioned, and 
tife went as usual at the Limes, When Con- 
stanes hed the subject of her proposed 
vireit to town she was considerably upseg to 
find her mother by no means inclined towards 
it, and the whole matter required such delicate 
manipulation that by the time Miss Marlowe 





found herself at last en route to London she 
teamed very much that one part of her errand | 
would be fruitless. 

Tt was almwst a week since che had heard | 
from Kit, and she had then announced her | 
immediate departure from the Leiths’. By this | 
she would be with Lady Milborough amd, who | 
could tell? pertaps already she had met Philip | 
Desmond and had upret everything. 

Constance’s first duty was a visit to Lady 
Grmce Leith, ostensibly to express ler con- 

tulations on Sybil'e engagement, in reality | 
to find out all she could about Kit. She was } 
received by Lady Grace alone. Sybil was out | 
riding with her lover. y soca 
farned the subject on Kit, and her surmive 
was of ewrse confirmed. 

Lady Grace was full of exclamations over 
her daughter’s strange interest and sympathy 
for this maid Miss Marlowe had been so good 
as to send. 

“T really scarcely saw her,” Lady Grace 
eaid ; “but Sybil took one of her extraordin 
avy infatuations about the girl, declared her to 


Conétance very 


be a princess in disguise, and never rested till | 


she took her away from her proper sphere. 1 
ean only hope it will turn ont well with Lady 
‘Milborough. J should have made some strong 
protest against the arrangement ‘had it 
been for the fact that I felt, with the character 





4 
We 


you had given her, she must be ct least 
respectable and honest, and it is Lady Mil- 


Dcrough’s affair if she does not suit in other 
ways. ‘They have gone into the country, and 
Sybil declares that Lady Milborough has 
already written, saying she is delighted with 
the girl. If so it is Inghly satisfactory ; but 
‘you know what Sybil is,” and Lady Grace 
shrugged her shoulders 

Constance smiled, but was not satisfied or 
«comfortable. 

“I suppose you see a good deal of Sir Philip 
Desmond?” she said, when she spoke. ‘“ You 
know, it was he who wrote and told me of the 
engagement.” 

i Yes, he comes very frequently. 
with ws to-night. Will you accept a very 
unceremonious invitation and come too? I 
krow Sybil will be delighted if you will.” 

Constance accepted eagerly, and drove away 


He dines 





fedge shad the effect of making her more ¢is- | She dressed for the dinner im her mos¢ be 


beming gown, and devised) schemes sos. she 
dragsed. 

if he had seen Kit she must think of some 
story to tell him. _ Kit, she knew, would have 
ssid nothing to him. It was, wonderful how 
much, faith Constance liad im her cousin, Lack- 
ing all noble and honest; qualities herself, she 
was Gone the less glad to acknowledge their 
power when they could do her a service. 

“J shall know the instant I lock at him if 
he thas seen her,” she thought to herself, and 
foy one moment her heart failed her, and she 
turned sick with sudden fear lest Philip Des- 
mond’s eyes should meet her’s and scourge her 
with their contempt. 

She realised in a moment like this how 
deeply the thought of this man was grown 
int» her, how mnch he was to her 

Sybil ran to greet her, and while Constance 
kissed and was kissed, her quick eyes had 
gone to Philip Desmond’s distinguished figure 
in the background. 

“ He knows nothing,” was her swift thonght, 


and the colour rushed-into her cheeks, making 


her beautiful face more: beautiful. 
Sir Philip welcomed her warmly. 


He liked 


~her very much, and he had been impressed 


with all the nice things Lady Sinclair had told 
him concerning Miss Marlowe 

Being absolutely innocent of the depths of 
artfulness to which a match-making mind can 
desceud, he, of course, was not to know that 
Lena had allowed henself to embroidery a 
little on simple facts, and to him the story of 
Constanee’s absolute devotion to her mother, 
her unselfishness, her womauliness, her good- 
ness in general, made up a picture of a charm- 
ity being whom it was impossible not to re- 
vere and admire. 

-Constance Marlowe’s 
mind was not long in appreciating a subtle 
change in Maurice Montgomery, Her eyes 
saw what none of the other’s saw. The rest- 
less expression on the handsome face, the 
constraint a the manner, the evidence in 
many little ways of the existence of some 
trouble which was new and not small. 

Constance felt a thrill of malicious pleasure 
in this observation. She disliked Manrice, and 
her vanity owed him a grudge which she 
would pay one of these days. 

She noticed that he ate next to nothing, and 

rank far more than was wise for him, that 
his manner when he spoke to Sybil was almost 
punfully artificial, and that on the Jeast pos- 
sible opp wtunity he lapsed into thought which 
wes not of a peaceful natun 

She glanced now and then at Sir Philip, 
and was astonished thatsco keen an observer as 

> way should be blind to the change in the 
young man. 

“Ki must be money,” Constance determined 
to lwrself ; “that is why he has hurried on :the 
narriage, he cares no more for Sybil than he 
does for the chair on which he is sitting, 
but he wants her money.” m 

Maurice litted his handsome eyes at this 


sharp, caleulating 


MALT 


| tmoment, and, as he mot Constance’s steady 


AZ 


with a pretty flush in her checks, looking very | 


dainty and loveiy in ber summer gown and 
soft laces. Her heart beat mor cal now. 
Philip had evidently not gone into the coun- 
try to see Lady Milborouvh, and it would be 
probable that if be did pay his kinswoman a 
She 
not be sur of this, of course, until after 


| bas ‘seen him. 


? 








he frowned, and to himself swore sud- 
' He could not fail to understand the 
meaning of Miss Marlowe's serutiny, and he 
fidlgetted Beneath it. ’ 

“ Curse her!” he said, savagely ; “her eyes 
look as if.they could read one’ through aud 
through. She’s a cat! I hate her! The 
sort of woman who would make mischief in 
Paradise! Well, she cam’t do me much harm, 
and T can show ‘her up a bit. She would not 
seem such an angel to Philip if he knew she 
could lie in such a splendid fashion.” 

Perhaps something of this malice and power 
made themselves felt, to Constance, Be that as 
it may, she tuPned her eyes away from study- 
ing Maurice—for a moment she felt a return 
of her former dissomfort 

After dinner she and Sybil retired to a couch 
to chat about the trousseau and all the atten: 

excitement, and then Constance got that 
for which she hol determined to angle, namely, 
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vem 


im invitation from Sybil to be ons of the bride. 


“Jt will sot be a grand wedding.” 
said. “TI mean nothing ‘very. grand 
dishkes the fuss and the Dlivity |’ 

“Um!” Constance thought to’ herself Ot 
like. Mr, ‘Maurice as a general rule, What is 
wrong, I wonder? This little fool thinks he 
adores her—she is easily deceived |; 


Sybil 
Maurice 


Mast 
be some money strepe, there can by nothing 
else.” ® 


lt. was,a great satisfaction to hér to pea! 
that she would be associated with Sybil's man 
riage, it ‘was @ splendid excuse for prolonging 
her stay in town, and would afford meany wae 
opportunities for meeting Philip Desmoud thy 
she could have possibly managed otherwise. 

Commtaice’s braitt was busy while she @ 
disoussing “chiffons” with Sybil. Her fir 
act mast be to try and get Kit away from Lady 
Milborough before there was a chance of he 
mecting with Sir re She did not quite 
know how this was bo arranged, but some 
lan would present: itself before many hows 
1ad gone. 

The best and eafest way would be {> see Kit 
personally--the journey down to Lady Mil 
borough's’ country Home would be a decided 
nuisanoe, tat this annoyance was nothing com. 

ared to that Which “would most surcly ariz 
if Philip Desmond were to become aware of th; 
truth concerning the girl in whom he had beta 
so strangely interested. Constance could not 
help regarding it.as a most malignant fate that 
shouwkl haye thrown Kit into a poth that must 
lead sooner or later, unless prevented, to a 
meeting with Philip Desmond, 

After she jad discussed her dresses and 
all the rest. of the bridal finery, Sybil turacd 
the conversation on Kit. She knew that it wa 
through Constamce Tarlowe’s recommendation 
that the girl had entered her mother’s house- 
hold, and though she had determined she would 
ask no questions, and would wait to know all 
her history from Kit herself, she could not help 
bringing the subject up amd expressing all her 
sincere admication and liking for the girl whon 
she had so warmly befriended. 

Constance maintained a very composed air, 
though this perpetual introduction of Kit «t 
every turn of her existence now was imitating 
to a degree. She pretended she knew nofhing 
personality of Kit, only that ehe was a respect: 
able girl and willing to work. Sybil’s enthu 
siasm on the subject of Kit’s beauty and r 
finement did not give Constance much ple 
sure, and she was relieved beyond measure 
when Lady Graee came to join the conclave on 
dress and Kit was dismissed. 

In the dining-room Philip Desmond su! 
talking politics to Sir George Leith, 
Muurice Montgomery stocd at the windos 
smoking his cigar and gazing out through the 
sumer twilight to the — gardens beyoud. 
A strange mood had fallen upon him in the 
last few days; he did not know himseli—for 
the first time in his career of selfishness Mav 
rice was miserable—he was learning the wh 
pleasant lesson of keen disappointment, #16 
something more beside. Kit's absolute silence, 
her absolute dignity, her quiet acceptance o! 
her fate, filled him with an admiration, & de 
sire, a longing, which wasas near akin to love 
as anything he could ¢ver feel. Now she was 
gone from him, now ghat he had lost her a! 
ever the fulness of her beavty in nature an! 
body rushed upon him completely. 

‘There was for him now only one | eing i ee 
wide world: and that was the girl who, by the 
merest chance, had been snatched ‘away from 
the shame and rnin he had laid out for her. 
No reproach that -her lips could have uttete’ 
would have aroused one tithe of the feeling! 
this man’s breast that her most cloquent silent 
and disappearance had done. 

He was not over ‘sensitive where A 
was concerned, but he had an uncomfortad 
sensation every now and then as the thong 
of her contempt for him: came over him. Ar 
mingling with all this was the cage of .a malt 
who had made mistakes 
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He was furious with himself—he, 


done. who had never been balked in his 
jie get, to have got what he desired aimost 
ito his grasp, and then to have let it eseape 
im altogethex. ‘ 
The whole.effair was something too irritat- 
ing, too emt apes p ad adequate deserip- 
' tion, and Maurice told himself he was not only 
very unhappy, bat a fool 
he stood gazing ai the spot 
wont to wander in the 


_ amiserable man 
into the bargas 
4 where Kit ad 
> moonlight. ’ 

The desire to see her once again, to gaze 

' into her eyes, to hear-her sweet, tender voice, 
- hecame almost unbearable... .... 
f He turned savagely away. . 

“She ought to be mine,” he said to himself, 
gilenly, and then he set his teeth. “By 
Heaven! she'is' mine! She loves me, body 

‘and soul. She will never love again—I have 
that satisfaction, at least. She may hide her- 
gif from me for ever, she will never. cha 

~ her beart. She loves me, and she always will, 

' whatever comes!” 

There was not a shadow of remorse in bis 
heart-for the wrong he would have done her, 
not @ grain of repentance for the wanton sin 
hy would have committed ; his misery was the 
» migery of.a selfish man who suffére disappoint- 
ment for the first time ; his regret all for him- 
gif. Indeed, as the moments went by he 

‘grew almost angry with Kit. 

_ He determimed she should -have seen him 

“before taking herself, as she had done, so 

* mage from him, and all chances of meeting 

¢ . A ” ‘ 


He did not consider she had treated: him 
hirly; he scarcely knew what to think and 
what. not to. 


His temper was not improved by so much 
| mental disturbance ; he was so sulky and evi- 
» dently out of sorts later in ‘tha evening that 
Philip Desmond could not help knitting his 
brews, and Sybil’s gentle heart was pained 
and anxiovs, for she thought he must be ill; 
' and if Maurice should be ill, then wa’ the sun- 

shine of life itself blotted out for Sybil Leith. 

* * + -f * 
| And while he stood gazing out at the Square 
> gardens, «growing angry with. himself and 
* everyone concerned, the girl, whose youth he 
bad so ruthlessly shattered, sat under the 
| branches of an aged tree, watching the moon- 
beams dance and flicker through the leaves on 
fo the grass beneath. 

The night was warm and beautiful, the sky 
‘canopy of deep clear blue, broken only by 
sats; behind her stretched the quaint) old 
house, pretty-lights gleaming from the win- 
dows; around her were the grounds swect 
With the scent of old world flowers-~all was 

) peaceful: 

The distant sounds of the country: life camé 

uly at intervals ; she was alone.. She sat with 

| iearms propped on ber. knes, her face in ler 

p lands, her eyes were hot. and tearless; her 
teat @ pain in her breast. 

_ She was mourning for her dead youth, her 

> Weavtiful lost dreams, her broken faith, her 

> Wasted love, 

> She was sortowing: for the future that lay 
before the girl whom she already loved so 
well; she was suffering the anguish all pure, 
bighly-strang minds and hearis suffer when the 
aciual knowledge of the existence of evil is 
foroed incontrovertibly upon them. 

This was her rief;.this her burden; but 

mihe man who had Waerked the evil Kit 
sirynk. as she would have recoiled’ from some 

Tenomous reptile. 

To her, Maurice Montgomery, stripped of all 
| thst had seemed so fair, so benutiful was bor- 
p ubk, terrible; the embodiment of all false 
p) Bs, treachery, and cruelty. 

The love «she had borne had been for 
“wether being, not for him. She felt a rush of 

4, proud contempt, through her veins when 

itecalled. him, and she prayed most earnestly 

t she might never eee him again. 
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‘ eT 

Who was! She was not afrai i ni wicertabin 

bi, iaacily so elevér—to have done what he had | ri, forget him. OTe Of him, site -only wished 
2 


| faiths; but Maurice had no place in these, so 


‘rail 





J's snibas s0atgis 


The past she would ¢ling te, 
for it held the beauty of her ilasions and | 


she would cast him out of her thoughts as com- 
pletely as she would cast away a poisonous 
weed that had found its way into « garden of 
fragrant flowers. and threatened to destroy 
and blight their beauty. 5 
(Ze be continucd next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,079. Back 
numbers can be oblained through ali News. | 
agenis, 





——— ee 
FORTUNE IN THE TEA CUP. 

The old pastime of reading one’s fortine in 
@ tea cup has not gone wholiy out of fashion, 
and still furnishes a merry hour. The gir! 
whose fortune is to be told should drink a 
tittle of the tea while it is hot, and then pour 
away the rest, being careful not to turn out 
the grounds in doing so, and also not to jook 





at them, as that would be bad luck. ~ Then she 
must turn the cup over so that no water 


remains, for drops of water in the tea grounds 


sigaity tears, 

ext, she must turn the cup around slowly 
toward her three times, wishing the wish of 
her heart as she turns it. 

After this she must rest it a minute against 
the edge of a saucer—to court luck. Then 
the fortune may be read. ‘Three smal! dots 
in a row stand for the wish. If near the top 
of the cup it will soonbe realised. If at the 





bottom, some time will clapse or it will never 
come true. 

If the grounds are bunched together it signi- 
fies that all, will be well with the fortune 


seeker; but if they are stattered it remains | 


the reverse. 

A small speck near the top is a f 
lange speck a present of some kind. 

The sticks are people with whom one will 
soon be brought in contact—light or dark, 
short or tall, according to the colour and 
length of the sticks. A small one means ao 
child, a thick one a woman. 

If they lie crosswise, they arg enemies. If 
straight up, intimate friends or pleasant ac- 
quaintances to be made. A stick with a bunch 
of grounds on its back is a ‘bearer of bad 
news. 

A line of leaves with no openings between 
foretells a journey by water. If openings, by 


tter. A 


A large ring closed means an offer of mar 
riage to an unmarried woman. ‘To a married 
one it means a fortunate undertaking. To a 
man, success in business. 

A small ring of leaves or grounds is an invi 
tation. Dust like grounds bunched together 
at the bottom or sid are a sum of money, 

A hulf moon or star to married people means 
a paying investment. To unmarried, a new 
lover or sweetheart. * 

A thand, warning, @f the fingers are spread 
If closed, an offer of friendship or marriagé 

A heart is the most propitious sign of all, as 
it means trappiness, fidelity, long life, health 
and wealth. 








Srars 1s Insurance Busiyess.—New Zea- 
land, among its numerous socialistic enter 
prises, maintains a department of life in- 
surance. This has existed for a long. time, 
in competition with private companies, but 
has only in recent years made any great head- 
way. The latest, annual report, however, 
shows that the department wrote. insurances 
during the vear aggregating over 5,100,000 
dols. It now carries assets amounting to 
above 16,000,000 dols., which for a Colony 
of less than a million people, exclusive of 
aborigines, would indicate that the Stat 
has. become a very important. factor in life 
insurance. The commissioner reports an 1n- 
crease in premium income and a decrease in 
the /exnense ratio. It is noticeable that the 
demand tipen the department has become al- 


| self-reliance with which it invests its | 





most exclusively for endowment insurance, 


wR AU ele et patna et atl ites ad 


Tuk only man who never makes a mistake is 
the man who never does anything. " 


Yor cannot dream yourself into a character ; 
you must hammer and forge yourself one, 





Hveuiutr is the virtue all preach, none prae- 
tice, and yet everybody is content tovhear. 

Ir is one thing to see that a line is crooked, 
and another thing to be able to draw a straight 


}; one. 


If men were as anxious to do right as_ they 
are to get their rights, the world would soon 
be righted. 


Happiness is an art, and we have to learn 
how to be happy, just as we have to learn how 
to be good. 

Do you know, that Luther said,—‘ Suffer 
and be still and te}! no man thy sorrow ; trust 
in God—RHis help will not fail thee.” ‘This ts 
what Scripture calls keeping silence before 
God. To talk much of one’s sorrows makes 
one weak, but to tell one’s sorrows to Hira 
who heareth in secret makes one strong and 
calm. 


Tur work and the Word should agree. ‘The 
fruits of the Spirit are given in the fifth chap- 
ter of Galatians, the twenty-second verse, and 
tliey are these, “Love, joy, peace, long suffer 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” ‘The work of all Christians 
should, therefore, exhibit all these traits, and 
in so far as any work fails of this, it falls short 
of the full Christian standard, and will in the 
same degree fail of its full success and useful 
ness. 

Eprcation has many good results, but none 
that are more «ure than ‘the sense of power and 
OSSeS500 
We may not know the, exact use a man will 
make of it, but we may rest assured that, 
whatever be the circumstances into which he is 
thrown, he will be capable of far more, and 
enjoy far more, if he has had its advantages 
‘And, although education is a large subject and 
one worthy of all the wisdom of a nation to 
deal with, yet every thoughtful man or woma: 
can do something to promote it. 





—— 


Sounps 1 A Grass.—A simple and interest- 
ing experiment enables one to trace sound vi 
brations in a glass of water. Take a 
thin glass, such as will give forth a musical 
sound, if rubbed with wet fingers round the 
rim. Fill it nearly full of. water, and, hav 
ing wiped the edges dry and smooth, place 
upon the rim a cross made of two equal strips 
of thin cardboard (an old postcard will do 
for the material) with the four ends bent. 
down at right angles, so as to prevent. its 
slipping off. Now, if you gently rub the 
outside surface of the glass with a wet finger, 
it will sing or give forth a “sonorous musical 
note. But the principal phenomenon which 
you are to observe in this experiment is the 
following :—1if your finger rubs the glass he 


| low one of the ends of the cardboard strips, 


the cross will not stir; but if, on the contrary, 

you rub any other part of the glass not in & 

perpendicular line with one of the four ende 

of the cross, this latter will gently turn of ite 
own accord, until the end of the cardboard 

arms of the cross arrives at a point directly 

above the spot where you are rubbing with 
your finger. Thus, by placing your whole fore- 

finger around the middle of the glass, you caat 
make the cross turn at will, as if by magic, 

without touching it at all. This experiment 

demonstrates the existence of what was 

called. in the science of acoustics, the nodes 
or knots of vibration in sonorous bodiew 

These nodes are the four points on the rim 

of the glass at which the arms of the enose 
stop. The spaces between these points ane 

where the sound vibration is the stronpesty | 
and where, consequentiy, the branches af the” 
cardboard cross cannot nest. 


» 
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* OHAPTER XXIX.—(Continued). 

OW as were her tones, they were 
full of concentrated passion, con- 
tempt, and wrath, too deep for 
words to express. 

it was growing dusk, but the 
windows of Mr. Johnson's were at the back 

«of the house, and faced the stables, just out- 

side which the syces had lit a huge fire, that 

even from a distance threw a lurid light on the 
gem panes, and shed a reflected glow on 

udith’s pale, lovely face, She wore a red gown, 
fitting perfectly the exquisitely-moulded “figure, 





that, held now erect, was almost grand in its 
tragie poise. Her small head, with its coro- 
nal of hair, quite dark in the shadow, but 


rich in tint where the light touched it, was 
thrown back proudly; her lips were parted 
in intense excitemént, while her eyes were 
ail on fire with scorn, and a desire to repay 
with interest the suffering that had been 
caused by him. 

So might her beautiful namesake have aj- 
peared in Holofernes’ tent, when, for the 
sake of her people, she risked her honour and 
her life; and Johnson, looking at her fur- 
tively, realised the determined attitude she 
had taken, feeling half-inclined to doubt his 
wisdom in defying her still. 

The admiration which it was impossible to 
withhold made his voice sound less aggressive 
when he, replied— 

“To-morrow was to be our wedding-day, 
‘and she shall marry me then, even if it is on 
ther death-bed. I cannot afford to hesitate ; 
i have too much to lose. Nothing could turn 
me from my purpose, unless--—” 

When he paused she glanced involuntarily 
into his face, and saw what was in his mind. 
It aroused a faint hope that by trying other 
tactics she might succeed, and her bright 
blue eyes shone like stars through tears, as, 
leaning forward, she whispered, softly— 

“For my sake, spare her! You said you 
«cated—once |” 

“J care still—care a great deal too much, 
for my own piece of mind. Your face is before 
me night and day. I never forget you for w 
moment, never cease longing for you, loving 
you, worshipping you; but I know I might 
28 well cherish a passion for the moon. It 
is no colder, no further out of my reach, than 
you!” 

T h she shuddered at the unwelcome 
feeling his voice betrayed, hateful as it was 
even to listen to such words from his lips, a 
vague iklea of gaining time, of temporising 
‘with him for Winifred’s sake, prompted the 
a 
“Why should you give up hope?” 

Her eyes were cast down; the red light 
that streamed through the windows and dyed 
her cheeks, might well have been misfaken 
for a blush, even by one not blinded by love, 
a3 Was the man beside her. 

“Do you mean,” he questioned, hoarsely, 
“that if I give up Winifred I have any 
chance of winning you?” 

“J cannot answer that. J cannot even lis- 
ten te you while you are engaged to ber.” 

She had erred in her judgment. of the man 
with whom she had to deal. He was no love- 

sick boy, to be fed with promises, put off with 
‘vague hopes, but a desperate man, who had 
staked all on a venture, and would certainly 
not relinquish what he believed he had safely 
jin his hands for a mere shadow, however 
, seductive it might from a distance appear. 

Though Johnson's heart beat fast, his lips 
were tightly pressed together, and. betrayed 
no sign of weakness, as, with a resolute move- 
ment, he crossed the space between them and 
vanght her to his breast. 

“Judith, do you love me at last?” he 
evied. 

. Even then she managed to veil her hatred 
ead horror of him who held her in his arms, 
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whose breath on her cheek caused hera deadly 
chill, as though some noxious vapour were 
inhaled. 

She never wineed, never spoke a denial of 
his words, only in her heart she told herself 
that the. bitterness must pass away; it could 
not last for ever. 


Even then he doubted, and, releasing her | 
with no very gentle touch, took her face be- | 


tween his hands and forced her to look into 
lus eyes 


Concealment was then no longer possible ; 


the intolerable loathing expressed in her 
glance was not to be mistaken, not to be 
glossed over by any words. 

He knew he had been fooled, and, with a 


muttered oath, pushed her away from him ai | 


the very moment the door was thrown open, 
and Mrs. Sherston appeared on the threshold. 

“Come at once; Winifred is dying,” she 
sobbed, breathlessly. 

(Not until the words had left her lips did 
she see that Mr. Johnson was not alone. 
Judith was in his room, had been in his close 
ptoximity before, warned, perhaps, by some 
sound of her approach, they started guiltily 
apart. 

Tt was, perhaps, natural she should misin- 
terpret the situation—natural she should fee), 
outraged at the apparent want of maidenly 
modesty and good feeling in Judith being 
there at all, alene in the room with her 
daughter's betrothed, when her daughter was 
dying. 

“Whatever she thought she said nothing, 
onty glared stonily, and held back her skirts 
as though from contamination when, with a 
stifled exclamation, the girl fled swiftly from 
the room 

When she reachod Wimnifred’s . bedside, 
Judith was already there, kneeling down be- 
side it, her face buried in the clothes; and 
Johnzon, who had followed ‘ther in, took up 
his position some distance off, his arms 
folded, a glootmy expression on his sbarp 
sinister face as he surveyed them. 

For some time there was not a sound, and 
the room, carefully darkened, might have 
been peopled by shadows, so motionless. were 
they all; then Winifred opened her eyes, and 
looked round languidly. 

Perhaps the solemn stillness told its. own 
tale, or the mere.fact that eyeryone was 

athered round the bed made her understand 
ew critical was her case. 
pathetic earnestness in her father’s face. 

“Am I going to die?” she articulated, 
with difficulty. 

“Pray Heaven not, my darling!” he an- 
swered, brokenly, but Mrs. Sherston, burst- 
ing out into a very passion of grief, gave the 
lie to his despairingly-expressed hope. 

The pupils of Winifred’s eyes dilated for a 
moment; then, as she looked round pitifully, 
and her glance fell on the face of the man 
who was to have been her husband on the 
morrow, her eyelids drooped with « faint 
shiver, a sigh as of relief, her lips parted in 


something like a smile, and presently she 
murmured one word— 
“Saved!” 


Only Judith, who had been watching in- 
tently, understood from what, and knew that, 
in spite of her first instinctive shrinking 
from the unknown, she was glad to die. 

She never spoke again. 

All through the night she lay apparently 
unconscious, while “quietly and peacefully her 
life slowly ebbed away, so painlessly that 
they never knew when she was dead. 

As the grey dawn showed through the open 
uncurtained windows, Dandy raised his head 
and gave a pileous whine, 

Then all was confusion, and Mrs. Sherston 
wept and raved, refusing to be comforted ; 
and as the Commissioner fell across the bed, 
and sobbed aloud in the ngony of his sorrow 


She looked with | 
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and remorse, Judith sli aWay, too 
then, too terribly pohas .'9 tee Cae dared 


CHAPTER XXX. 

In India burial follows so soon 4 : 
that, until the last mournful rites pre death 
one has scarcely leisure to indulge jn gtiel 
_ Later that same day Judith was ox: zat 
ing flowers, and crept quietly into the > wt 
where the dead girl lay, with the skit of be 
black gown full of pure white blossoms 
face as white as they, but her eyes «jij he 
and tearless, having sparcely realised as . 
what had happened. . wet 

Nor was there anything to open. the -floog 
gates of her sorrow in the peaceful face Which 
met her view as ‘tenderly she raised the 
corner of the sheet. 

The features which in life bad been wom 
aml troubled, even fretfal in fheir expression 
at times, were exinobled now by an unutier. 
able calm—a happiness that could only hare 
been gained by death. ; 

The smile on her lips was so sweet. and 
childlike that Judith involuntar!|y stooped 
and kissed her, shuddering a little ‘at the icy 
coldness of the contact, and startled by a lyy 
growl from under the bed. i 

It was Dandy, who had fain there all day 
and who, at a caressing word, came out 
Cragging himself along the ground in pitifi 
cejection. 

As Judith stroked his head he raised hip; 
self on his hind legs and waved his paws fm 
lornly to and fro, begging for he knew not 
what. 

At the same moment the door opened, and 
Mrs. Sherston entered, looking harder and 
more forbidding than ever in her funeral 
robes. 

Her eyes gleamed coldly as they rested on 
Judith and the dog. 

* This is neither the time nor place, Miss 
Holt, to be amusing reelf. Take that 
little wretch away, stay in your own 
room until I send for you.” 

Mechanically Judith obeyed the mandate 

As she rose the flowers fell to the ground, 
and aa she left.the room, with Dandy in her 
arms, she saw that Lady Sherston had pushed 
them away with her foot, evidently with the 
intention of denying her the small satisfac- 
tion of-knowing they would be accepted as a 
tribute of affection. 

A doubt entered her mind whether the 
woman was human, that she could be so re- 
morseless at sucha time; but a heartbroken 
ety that reached her ear a moment late 
drove that idea from her mind. 

Whatever Lady Sherston’s cause for hatred 
of herself, however hard and unbending she 
might seem to ‘be, there was one soft spot im 
her nature of which even she herself might 
never have! been aware had it not been for 
this disaster. 

In spite of her coldness and apparent 
neglect, she must have loved her daughter 
dearly, or she would not have suffered 50 
not, perhaps, felt so bitterly towards Judith 
for her supposed. disloyalty to her friend. 

The funeral was two hours later, and, 
having received no summons to attend, Judith 
was still alone in. her room, with Dandy on 
her knee. But when she saw the procession 
pass she could not restrain herself, and, has 
tily tying up the dog, caught up her hat and 
ran out, intercepting it by a short ent through 
the compound. : 

Mrs. Trevor's carriage was following, and. 
with a sad little ned’and smile, its occupant 
stop and took her in. 

“Tt is too terrible! “I can searcely believe 
it!) And this her weddingday!” sho whis 
pered, aml begam to sob. ] 

Not attempting to join in ber grief, nor 
to assuage it, Judith sat quietly beside her. 
the same hard expression on her face, feeling 
that, not if it would save her life, could she 
weep. 

distance to the cemetery was not ° 
long one, and as they came near they 8 
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natives gathered there, partly from 
partiy from respect- to the 
- Commissioner. 


Sir Julius took his place by the cle n, 
the heat of the grave, and Judith thought 
never seen him look so ill and 
80 little conscious and proud of his 
ition, a8 now, when, for the first time, he 
new honours in public. 

Sherston looked colder and more dig- 
‘nified, but « wild expression in her eye 
that the composure was only. out- 
that it was only by a strong effort she 
k her emotion. 

ot until the service wat nearly over did 
the Commissioner catch sight of a face among 


344°. 
rete 


ati 


P the crowd that caused a wave of colour to 


saffuse his thin features, as he leant more 


| peatily on his stick. 


It was his outcast brother, on whom he had 
not set eyes since the day—now nearly 
‘twenty-four years ago-—when he reproached 
him for winning away the love of the only 
woman for whom he had ever cared. 

And that woman saw him, too, and, look- 


ing from one to another, realised, as she had 
| wver done yet, what harm her falseness and 


“frivolity wrought, feeling at that moment 
asthough not even the 8 ges that she had 
nissed could have consoled her for having 
‘gade 50 terrible a wreck of a fellow-being’s 
Ife. 

There were no tears, no lamentations, over 
Winifred’s grave. Even Mrs, Trevor, who 


‘had been inclined to weep, felt hardened into 


momentary composure, and when the last 
prayers were spoken there war a general 
sense of relief. 

As Sir Julius moved away, his brother fol- 
lowed and touched his arm. He had care- 
fully abstained from any Oriental effect. m 


| Ais attire, and no outsider could have guessed 


how strange and terrible a siory was con- 
nected with the man, who, notwithstanding 
his still handsome features and well-knit 
figure, looked commonplace to a degree, so 
important are the adjuncts of civilisation— 
and clothes. 

“You will shake hands, Julius—here—and 
after all these years?” 


Unhesitatingly the Commissioner extended 
his hand. 


“I bear you no grudge, Gerald. I am sorry 


for youwith all my heart 1 am sorry for 


“ And I for you,” was the unexpected 
ply. “With all your advantages of wealth 


aL honours, I doubt if you are happier than 


‘He spoke in his ordin 
~ Julius turned round nervo 
oe were within earshot, and as he did so 


voice, and Sir 
iy, to see if any 


bis glance encountered first the newly-made 
ry then his wife, rigid and (so far as he 
ever known) unloving, and, lastly, Mr. 


| Johnson, who at the same moment moved 


towards him. 

Never having known the younger Sherston 
well in the old days, he did not recognise 
him now, and came on with a manner care- 
fully modulated to the proper amount of 
solemnity and t, even as his hat-band’ 
was the exact width which he would be re- 
quired to wear on so melancholy an occa- 
sion, 

“Had we not better close this trying 
sone?” he hazarded, with a slight accent 


_ of authority, in his tones. 


_ferald Sherston detected it at once, and 
txed him with a look so full of cool superi- 
otity and scorn -that his attention was ar- 


_ tested, and, subsequently, his fears aroused. 


“Have we met before, sir?” he asked, un- 
easuly. 


) . “Twenty-thres years ago, when you were 


0 @ very different position from that which 
You hold now, Rogues need to have good 


_ Memories, and yours is ‘a bad one, I am 


‘raid, Mr. Michael § an!” 
The man 





gasped for breath, 


wat the attack, 80 impossible to rebut. 
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He took the Commissioner hy the arm and 
pressed it yong f to enforce his aid; bur 
even before he felt the touch Sir Julius Sher- 
ston had grasped the emergency, and inter- 
posed, hastily— 

“For my sake forbear. No recriminations 
can do any good to you and to me. They 
may work incalculable harm.” 

rong brother gave a short, contemptuous 


“You need not be afraid ; I shall not inter- 
fere with either of you. To save her,” with 
a gesture indicating the place where Winifred 
lay at last in peace, “I would have spared no 
pains, but now that her fate has been taken 
out of our hands I have no further interest in 
the matter. So far as I am concerned, you 
need not anticipate danger.” 

With no action of farewell he walked away 
and not until he had traversed some paces 
did he raise his hat, and then, as he did so. 
smiled to think how easily the usages of 
society, so important in themselves, are for- 
gotten or beeome a thing of nanght. 





How thick is the cloak of civilisation, in 
which we ‘wrap ourselves so closely that 
every movement is fettered ! 
we divest ourselves of it, how small and piti 
ful a garment it seems, how little worth the 
trouble it costs us to keep intact. 

Gerald Sherston at that moment felt him- 
self immeasurably the better, nobler man of 
the three who had been speaking togeter, 
notwithstanding ‘that his home was in a 
bazaar, and that he was cut off from his fel- 
lows for ever. 

With Winifred, the lasi slight link that 
had bound him to them was broken, and hy 
would trouble them never again. a 

Foreed along with the crowd that were 
pane making their way out, Judith had 
‘ound herself in close proximity to him as he 
spoke his last words. 

He never saw her, but she heard what he 
said distinctly, and knew that once more hope 
was gone, that she must except no further help 
from him ; yet at the moment it seemed of no 
account, for since Winifred was dead she did 
not eare. Not for her own sake had she 
desired revenge. 

Johnson glanced ai her triumphantly, and 
she peariad’ bis gaze with indifference, moving 
away to join Mrs. ‘Trevor, who was waiting. 
Both women were utterly silent during the 
slow. drive home, and at the Commissioner's 
door parted with merely a good-bye. 

Judith went straight to her room, and had 
dinner brought to her there, trying to tempt 
Dandy with the daintiest bits, but in vain. 

The little dog, with his tail in dismal un- 
curl, lay on the ground, looking pitifully into 
her face, and whined sorrowfully when asked 
to eat or drink. Judith, having despised him 
somewhat as being one of the lap-dog species, 
with little or no character of which to boast, 
felt penitent, and tried to comfort him ds well 
as she could, and in so doing soothed her own 
troubled thongits. 

The next morning dawned brightly, and 
Judith awoke, feeling desolate indeed, having 
lost her only friend in India, yet with & strain 
removed from her mind. 

The st le had been so unequal, her 
anxiety on Winifred’s account so great, it had 
been so hard also to know what to do for the 
‘est, that to have the Gordian knot cut for 
her, even in so terrible a fashion, savoured 
something of a relief. 

Surely it were better she should have died 
—there being so little to bind her to life— 
than haye become the wife of such a man as 
Johnson—a low-born adventurer, who 
only succeeded by dint of cunning and un- 
scrupulousness. 


Soon after breakfast she was summoned by 


the Commissioner to his private room, and 
she was a litile surprised to find he was not 
alone. Lady Sherston stood behind his chair, 
and Mr. Johnson sat at a little distance, 
looking over a newspaper with evident lack 
of interest. 
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And yet, if once ! 


had |} 


Judith felt an dnstantancous conviction 
that she was brought there to answer some 
charge, or to receive a rebuke on account of 
her conduct on the night before Winifred’s 
death. 

Sir Julius’s manner did nothing to remove 
this impression. He was palpably ill at ease, 
and fidgeted with .the pen he was holding for 
some seconds before he spoke, Lady Sher 
ston still maintaining a grave silence behind 
him. 

“I am deeply grieval, Miss Holt, to have 
to speak to you on so painful a subject,” he 
began. “J would rather let it appear to you 
as to the outside world that you were dis 
missed because your services were no longer 
required. I ath not sure if it is my duty— 

Lady Shersten interposed sharply, as he 
hesitated—- 

“It is your duty to put aside all such 
scruples} Miss Holt deserves to be known 
by everyone for what she is—a wicked, de- 
signing woman, whom no scruples can re 
strain; who had the indelicacy to flirt witn 
my daughter's lover when sho lay dying!” 

“Of what am TI accused?” said Judith, 
faintly. 

It was Sir Julius who answered 

“My wife spoke very plainly; you could 
sinivenly mistake her meaning.. She tells me 
you were found by her in Mr. Johnson's room 
alone, almost in the dark, and in his arms.” 

“And if I were—supposing it were true— 
need that necessarily he all my fault?” ful- 
tered Judith. “I think IT could explain if 
you would let mé; my behaviour was not so 
bad, not so unpardonable, as you might 
think!” 

“She is accusing you!” cried Lady Sher- 
ston, fiercely, turning te where Johnson sat, 
an apparently anbiassed listener to what was 
going on. ; 

He shrugged bis shoulders now with the air 
of one who, where a woman was concerned, 
preferred not to defend himself ; and his ex- 

ession of eee sat so strangely ou 

im that even Lady Sheréton became con 
scious of its incongruity, and was irriteted 

it. 

“It is nonsense your pretending such geae- 
rosity. It is your duty to speak out—your 
duty to. my dead child!” 

“Then I will do so. I have put myself en- 
tirely in your hands, and, for Winitred’s 
sake, as you cay, it is necessary my character 
should be cleared. Ask Miss Holt if she came 
by invitation to my room, amd if it was en 
tirely without encouragement that 7 em- 
braced. her?” 

Judith was silent. What could she say in 
answer that would exonerate her from the 
charge? 

It was true that she had gone to ‘him of her 
own accord, and led bim on to the madness 
of that hateful caress ; but could she ever ex- 

lain the motives which had. been responsible 
for her conduct, and woukl they ever believe 
that she had been single-minded throughout? 

“Well,” said Lady Sherston, impatiently, 
“hag Mr. Johnson spoken truth or not?” — 

Judith made a little despairing gesture with 
her bands. J 

“It is all true so far as it goes, but listen 
to my exouse. Winifred was unhappy, was 
dying, because she did not care to live to be 
that man’s wife. ‘hat was the reason I ap- 

ed to him to release her, and when all 
prayers had proved vain I tried to win him 
away by artifice, by pretence of listening io 
a love he once professed for myself.” 
Her words, so earnestly were they spoken, 
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carried a momentary conviction to her 
hoarers. “ 

There was a dead silence for a moment, and 
husband and wife looked,at each other ques- 
tioningly, then suspiciously at their guest. 
He, however,’ was equal to the occasion, 

“You are trying my patience to the utter- 
most,” he remarked, with a little gentle sigh. 
“T feel desperately tempted to ask you if it 
was by Winifred’s wish you resorted to such 
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wery extreme measures. It is only in rever 
ence ‘to her memory that I reftain. 1 will 
sot throw a doubt on her love and loyalty to 
me; only, in common justice to myself, 1 
must remind you that I at least was a free 
agent, If 1 loved you, why should I 
have wisheh to marry her, being rich enough 
to avoid the infputation of mercenary 
motives?” 

Lady Sherston wag quick enough to seize 
the clue thus cunningly held out. 

“The matter to me requires no explane 
tion,” she observed, sourly. “ Whether or no 
Miss Holt felt any personal predilection for 
my daughter's lover, it is evident she had a 
keen eye to the advantages an alliance with 
him would offer. All the nonsense she bas 
talked of saving Winifred from a Ioveless 
marriage may be taken for what it is worth!’ 

With wide-open, reproachful. eyes, Judith 
surveyed her, scarcely believing ,that any 
woman Could be so atterly without charity, 
nor that so soon after her daughter's death 
she could treat with such cruelty that 
daughter's friend. 

To defend herself was hopeless; she could 
only submit in silence; but the scornfuf curl 
of her upper lip expressed something of what 
she felt. 

ir Julius Sherston drew a cheqne-book 
towards him, and wrote something rapidly 
across one of its pages. 

‘Miss Holt must permit us to make pecu- 
niarily good to her if 
missal. She may remain some time without 
employment, and no one could possibly have 
anticipated such @ termination to her visit 
ere. 

He spoke stiffly, and Lady Sherston, with 
quick appreciation of the girl’s position, 
showed that she was not utterly without 

heart by adding, in a gentler tone— 

“ And remember, Miss Holt, until you have 
made other arrangements, your room 1 at 
your disposal Whatever your faults, Wini- 
fred always liked you, and would have been 
grieved could she have known what has oc- 
curred: We would not turn you out at a 
moment’s notice. Indeed, Sir Julius and 1 
would be most happy to defray the expenses 
of a passage home, should you wish to return 
to- your friends,” 

Most happy,” the Commissioner hastened 
to supplement. 

But Judith’s lips showed no abatement of 
her contempt, no softening towards them on 
account of their increased friendliness. 

“I will not rest another night under your 
roof! 1 will not accept one fartaing more 
than the salary to which I am entitled! I 
wish I could refuse even that—for all that I 
have done for Winifred has been done for 
love, not. money—but that would leave me 
penniless; and 1 cannot afford to indulge my 
ride }.”* 

Silently the Commissioner wrote another 
cheque, and pushed it towards her, watching 
her deprecatingly as she folded it wp and_ put 
it in her pocket. 

Crowding quickly through his mind came 
many memories of the times he had seen the 
two girls, their arms linked, their faces close 
together as they studied the same subject, 
or enjoyed the same joke, and he could 
searcely master his emotron. 

Though she might have been false in this 
one instance, where her own interests were 
involved, surely she had been true i her love 
for Winifred, tireless in her attendance upon 
her. And, again, were they right in taking, 
as evidence agaiust her, the testimony of a 
man whom he, at least, knew to be untrust- 
worthy and wicked to his heart’s core? 

He tose from his chair, and half-stretched 
eut his hand. 

“Let it all be forgotten, and for Winifred’s 
sake stay with us still!” he cried, impul- 
sively ; but in a moment his wife’s hand was 

, laid heavily on his arm, all her old doubts as 
to his unfaithialness being revived by the 
eatncrstness in his voice. 


ne suddenness of her dis- | 





“This is, mere weakness, and unworthy of 
you!” she said, sternly. . “Remember what 
is due to your wife, and let the girl go!” 

’ ‘The moisture which’ had-: started into 
Judith’s bright blue eyes at the unexpected 
kindness was quickly brushed away, and, 
with head erect, she gave Sir Julius her hand. 

“ Good-bye,”’ she said; gently. “I believe 

‘ou have always meant to Be good to me, and 

am grateful for even the intention. It en- 
courages mé to ask you a favour. May I 
have Winifred’s dog? You never cared for 
it, or I would not ask, and I think it will be 
happier: with me.” 

“Certainly you shall have it; and let me 
know if I can do anything for you at any 
time,” he answered, and this time boldly re- 
fused to be influenced by his wife's disap- 
proval of his warmth of manner. 

Judith thanked him quietly and withdrew, 
not deigning to glance in the direction of the 


other two, who stood triuntphant, and yet,. 


perhaps, at heart abashed at the very com- 
pleteness of their triumph. 

As she entered her room, Dandy sprang the 
whole length of his chain to meet her, and, 
stooping to caress him, Judith shed her first 
tears since Winifred’s death—warm, pas- 
sionate tears, that eased even while they 
wrung her heart. 

Utterly friendless now, and -homeless; What 
remained to her in the future but despair to 
add to the bitterness of her defeat? 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

All her boxes were packed, strapped, and 
corded, and a tikka gharrie was wafting out- 
side to convey them away; but Judith still 
lingered at her door, watching an opportunity 
to steal away unnoticed. 

She was ashamed that anyone ‘should be 
witness to this ignominious departure—afraid 
that, even the servants might guess of what 
she had been aecused: loth, even, to meet 
those who were aware of the exact state of 
the case, since her pale face and reddened 
eyclids must betray how cruelly she had suf- 


fered through their injustice, how fiercely 
she had resented it. . 
The cvconscieusness of . her ow} . innocence 


could comfort her very little. Tt was too 
terrible to be even suspected: of such duplicity, 
such lightness of conduct, and. her cheeks 
burned every time she recalled Mr. Johnson’s 
false words or Lady Sherston’s scathing 
rebuke. ; ' 

For nearly an hour she had been standing 
so, with her ‘hand upon the door, until all 
sound should be suspended, and she could 
pass through the corrklor without fear cf any 
such encounter as she dreaded. 

But. when, at last. she resolately made an 
effort to overcome this moral cowardice, she 
found that, in spite of the delay, she had, 
after all, chosen the wrong time for her exit. 

The Honourable Mrs. Hare, in garments 
handsomely attaned to woe, swept out of the 
drawing-room, ‘ard, surveying Judith with 
cool insolence from top to toe, deliberately 
cut her dead. 

Following at & respectful distance came the 
Madrasee bearer; and, as though to atone 
for the slight to which she had been sub- 
jected, his salaam was lower and more Teve- 
vential than ever; but a gleam of ee 
in his eye~hurt Judith more than all. It 
seemed 20 humiliating to be pitied by a ser- 
vant, and with such reason. 

Having waited until Mrs. Hare’s eanring? 
had driven away, she hurried quickly on, only 
to find Mr. Johnson in the hall, standing on 
the threshold of the outer door. 

With hat in hapd, he stood aside to let her 
pass down the steps, but when she entered 
the ramshackle conveyance he drew a Jittle 
nearer. " 

“ May T ask where you are going?” he said, 
humbly. 

“IT do not know, It does not matter. 1 
suppose to some hotel,” wearily. 








———— 

‘There are hotels and hotels, 
this place are excruciatingly bad, He _ 
advice, and go to Long’s.’ m 

“I do not care where I go. Will you iy" 
the man to drive on? It is getting late.’ 

He rested both ‘hands on the window-puyi 
of the door, and looked earnestly in the iris 
sad saa e 

“Forgive me, if you ean. I had 
self-deferice. 1 would have shielded poy 
I_ been able, from that woman's Venomous 
tongue, but-——-” he 

“Naturally, your. first thought was tor 
yourself,” with irrepressible. scorn. 

“Naturally,” he repeated, gravely, *;)) 
you—you had not treated me very Well, ». 
member.” tp 

The colour mounted to her cheeks ag sip 
met his significant glance. She bit hey lips 
and, with an imperative gesture, signalled ths 
lriver to. go on. Mr, Johnson moved back , 
dittle, but followed the carriage with his gave 
a veiled threat as well as undisguised passion 
in bis eyes. The game he believed to be in 
his own hands now, and he thought he could 
trust himself to lose nothing by the playing 
of the cards he held. 

In the meantime, Judith leant back with 
ayes closed, until presently she was roused 
from a reverie, not too pleasant, by the 
eoachman asking to which hotel he was to go, 

The names of them were almost unknown 
to her, and involuntarily, in reply, she me 
tioned the one she had heard last—the one 
Johnson had recommended. 

It was late when she arrived, and the gong 
sounded while she was changing her gown, s» 
that when she reached the dining-room tie 
inmates of the hotel were already seatei! 
round the table, bat all looked up when she 
entered. Another lady who was present, and 
who was not slow in introducing herself to 
the new-comer as Mrs. Scott-Courtney—a 


person of mdependent means, travelling 
round the world—was also sufficiently strik- 
ifferent 


ing in ws though after a 
fashion, being very big and florid-looking. 
with massive features and snow-white hair, 
drawn back from her face 4 la Marie Antoi- 
tiette, while the small, rather shabby, red 
shawl she had thrown across her shoulders 
was worn with a dignity that would have beeu 
ludicrous had it not been to some extent im 
pressive;s too. 

She talked much and well, holding her «mall 
circle of listeners enthralled as she dilated w 
theosophy and supernatural subjects. She hai 
come to Endia, she informed them, to “ feel 
the pulse of the Hindoo,” and hoped later to 
penetrate the interior of Thibet, and, perhap*, 
unearth the great Koothoomie himself. 

There were two or three young men attached 
to a garrisom class was going on in the 
station; and an uninteresting young civilian, 
with a dowdy wife, who never" took her eyes 
off Judith from the moment she camo in, but 
drank in greedily every detail of her attire. 

Judith woclf, always inclined to be super 
stitious, was soon deeply interested in Mr-. 
Scott-Courtney’s discourse, and when dinvet 
was over, allowed herself 'to be persuaded to 
join the party in the drawing-room. ‘Thoug! 
fires had been for some time a tradition of the 
pat, they hered wound the empty grate, 
while Mrs, } -Courtney told them wonder- 
ful stories of her experiences at home and 
abroad. Story after story she told, each more 
uncanny, more soul-stirring, than the last, until 
to Judith, who sat opposite to her, and whoe 
eyes were weary and dim with wakeful nights 
—it seemed as though she loomed larger and 
larger, assuming at last almost gigantic pro 
portions as she raised. herself a little on her 
chair and leant forward to emphasise her words. 

She could not withdraw her fascinated gaze 
until at last an anti-climax was reached, the 
nartator sinking in a moment from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, thus breaking the spell, 

“T am a widow,” ehe had begun, colemaly; 
“but before he died my husband and I were 
all in all to each other, We had no secrets, 


but conversed with soul laid bare to soul. Te | 
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we studied the mysteries of the spirit- 
yard, and one day we made a slomu compact 
dat whoever died first should Visit the other 
aod impart whatever knowledge he had gained, 

“We were in Italy when he was seized with 
the malarious fever that killed him; end for 
ue nights the clergyman who was there, and 
yho shared my love for the mysterious and 
_sonderful, sat with me until morning, our 
fugers resting on a smal) table that had been 
the medium of many manifestations before, 

“For three nights we sat, but the electric 
eavent would not flow and I began to despair, 
\lieving that all the magnetic power we had 
jiherto exercised was dead with my beloved. 
i: was daybreak after our third vigil, and I 
«@ alone and very weary, when at last my 

ience was rewarded.” 

She paused for breath ; hat satisfied that she 
eyed her audience with her, went on at once. 
-.*I had a slete and pencil in my hand; the 
Pshie resting on my knee, touching my gown 
fs soft black one that it was impossible could 
‘ystle), when presently I hoard a faint scratch- 
ing from underneath it. My epirits revived, 
ny whole being was in a tumult; trembling 
with anticipation of I knew not what. 

“‘Oh!’ I oried, eagerly, ‘if that is you, for 
Heaven's sake, scratch again!” 

The suppressed hysterical sounds that came 
fom several directions at once she took to be 

Pyupathy with her emotion, and proceeded, 
ot 1. "The scratchi 

“My prayer was answered. The scratching 
ms repeated with unmistakable precision ; 
ad, emboldened by this success, I asked if 
through the cil I held I could receive a 
nesege from him direct, and was led to believe 
ty continued violent scratchings that I could. 

‘T placed the pencil in contact with the 

i iéntly for it to be guided 
—not in vain. After several ineffectual efforts 
| aw four words distinctly traced.” 

Every eye was fixed u her in euspense, 
aad seme one was erstood to ask for 

‘farther. information, which, without hesita- 
| ‘ion, was granted. 

“The four words were, ‘Send away that 
wk!’ Then T knew that it was really my 
husband who had spoken to me then in spirit, 
though I might never see him bodily again. 
{mderstood why he descended to so common- 
place a subject; it was e concession to my 
mtural incredulity. He knew that if. he 

| spoke of our love or the sorrow ‘of our separa- 
tion | might well believe I had beem carried 
away by my feelings, was, in fact, self-deluded ; 
wd then he.qwas so careful for my_creadure 
omforts. That is why he warned me against 
that cook.” 
“And did you send that cook away?” 
| wked the civilian’s wife, awed, and a little 
breathless: still. 

The seer of visions shook her head. 

“I wished afterwards I had. He furned out 
tea so badly, anth really was never worth the 
wages I paid him.” 

indith rose hurriedly to say good-night, 
nscious that if she stayed any longer she 
‘would be guilty of the gaucherie of laughter, 
ot, worse still, tears. 

So much" had happened to bér lately, the 
tension of her nerves were overstrained and 
hight give way at any ‘moment; and the 

p patos of Mrs. Seott-Courtney’s recital had 
| tirestened to prove the last sthiw,” the “final 
ew, in a burden already too big for her to 
ar. 
As she left the room, she saw passing along 
} ti the farthest end of the passage an ayah who 
| ®emed, even.in the cursory glance ebe gave, 
lobear a strong resemblance to the woman who 
ud waited on Winifred, and was still in the 
mmissioner’s service, 
» She fe't inclined to call to her, thinking she 
epeht have brought some measage to herself ; 
pont, on second thoughts, it seemed so unlikely 
te could he there that she refrained. 
q a ies ves pet and os ME = 
“Wight have been. the strangeness of her 
Mmountings which prevented her from sleep- 


| 
wing; but-mentally Jadith put it down to. the | 
stcries she had heard hat night, and resolved | 
to abjure.the black art. for evermore. 

Even when at last she sank into an”®x 
havsted sleep she woke at intérvals, and had | 
once er twice a creepy sensation as ‘though | 
someone were in the room with her—someone | 
moving with stealthy footsteps and bated | 
breath; but when she opened her eyes and | 
looked about no one was there. " 

She did not know if she was awake or 
dreaming, when, soon after dawn, she saw the 
door of her room slowly open and the flutter 
of a white gown passing through. 

Even had she been in possession of all her 
faculties she might have regarded it as an 
hallucimation, the outcome of the feverish 
fancies which Mrs. Scott-Courtney’s conversa- 
tion had engendered. ; 

But when she rose in the morning she 
understood it-all, why she had been so restless 
and uneasy through: the night, for from her 
dressing-tableall her rings and watch had been 
taken, and on searching her boxes sho found 
every artic’e of value gone, not an anna left 
of her money, not a sign of the cheque Sir 
Julius hed given her the day before. 

The, work had been done very completely, 
and must have stretched over several hours. 

Even Judith, with her limited experience of 
orrental ways, could not doubt but that a 
native had been concerned, and her suspicions 
naturally pointed to the woman Bhe had seen 
the night before on her way to her room. 

So much seemed certain énpygh, but it 
remained to be discovered whether she had 
been led to commit the theft by the ordinary 

romptings of cupidity, or whether she bad 

m instigated to the act by another. Was 
Jevhnson’s hand apparent in this, too? Although 
it supposed him to be capable of the lowest 
form of meannevs as well as vice, it seemed 
impossible to meet the question with an un- 
hesitating denial. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Although a report of the circumstances ot 
the robbery was sent at once to the police, | 
nothing transpired to elucidate the mystery, 
and Judith felt sorrowfully convinced that 
she would never see any of her treasures 
again, some relics of her dead mother, all 
presents and mementoes of the past. 

Apart from; this sentimental trouble, there 
was the more. serious consideration that she 
was left penniless in a foreign country, unable 
to pay for the food she was eating now, and 
the roof above her head. 

The landlady of the hotel was, however, a 
kindly-disposed woman, and promised to de- 
fer the settleinent of her claims until Judith 
had chtained another situation, advising her 
to advertise for one at once. 

This she did, and could. only sit down and 
wait to see if she got any replies. Four or 
five days later she received one that seemed 
Suitable, asking for a reference from the lad 
with whom she had lately been; and, wit 
some difficulty eam her pride, Judith 
-sent the letter on to Lady Sherston, with a 
note, asking for a line from her in reply and 
recommendation, 

An answer was promptly sent, and Judith’s 
face burned with angry shame as she read 
the fey curt lines it contained. 

“ Lady Sherston regrets that, knowing what 
she does of Miss Holt’s character, she cannot 
conscientiously advise any lady to admit her 
to her home circle.” 

The note was torn into infinitesimal frag- 
ments and strewn on the floor, but after all 
that ebullition afforded very little relief, and 
slie was stil] standing in speechless wrath and 
dismay at the prospect in front of her, when a 
servant came to the door and announced a 
visitor. 4 

The next moment Mr. Johnson stood before 
her, cool and well-dressed, with a disconcert- 
ing smile on his thin, sarcastic lips, that he 








Judith was not deceived. She knew he 
was aware of her misfortunes, gloating over 


: 
sit 


| them, perhaps; and her small head was erect 


her ‘hands kept suggestively behind her back, 
as she said, quietly— 

“You force an honour upon me for which 
I was not prepared. I do not receive visitors 
while L am alone.” 

“Bart I hope you do not mean to treat me 
as a stranger’ I came to offer help!” 

L require no help!’ 

He looked at her with gravest inquiry in 
his eyes. 

“Are you sure,” he began, doubtfully, 
“that you undersiand your own position? 
You are without money, and alone, Can you 
afford to refuse a. friendly offer?” 

You seem very well acquainted with the 
state of my affairs!” 

“ Because I am, as ever, deeply interested 
in you, and in all that concerns you ;, more- 
over, nothing that you can do will be termed 
private, since at the present time you are 
the most notorious person in Jaalpore!” 

“What do you mean?” she said, scornfully. 

“J mean a scandal once set afloat does not 
decrease as it goes on. The fact that you left 
Lady Sherston at a moment's notice spoke for 
itself—and her tongue has not. been, silent!” 

Judith’s face was set as though in marble; 
her lips scarcely moved as she asked in a low, 
strained voice— 

“What do they dare to say?” 

“Things that would only anger you to hear. 
Take my word for it there are not many 
who would care to cdme to you as IT have 
come to-day, with the same purpose in their 
minds.” 

“What is it they have dared to say?” she 
repeated, never heeding what he was trying 
to imply. : 

He shrugged his shoulders in deprecation 
of her request, and only spoke when, by com 
tinued silence, she insisted on a reply. 

“Well, if you will have the truth, do not 
blame me, because it is unpalatable. They 
say that Lady Sherston was justified in re- 
senting your designs upon me, and upon. her 
husband. They know—because she told them 
—that you were discovered in my arms, while 
Winifred, my fiancée, lay dying ; and they be- 
lieve that Sir Julius’s feelings towards you 
were not compatible with his loyalty to bis 
wife.” 

“And you!” cried Judith, 
“Had you no word to say in my defence? 

He had the grace to wince at her words and 
look ashamed. 

* A man’s word, in these cases, goes for 
nothing. All I could say would only redound 
to my own credit, not to yours. Besides, these 
are not the only charges against you!” 

“What else "is there?” she asked, 
quietly. 

“You have managed to make an omy of 
Mrs. Hare, a rather formidable enemy, I fear. 
She has spread a report that you tried to 
entrap St. Quentin into an engagement, but 
that he backed out of it when he knew you 
for what you were.” ee 

Two vivid spots of colour glowed on Judth’s 
otherwise white cheeks. She pressed “noth 
hands to her heart, and struggled to steady her 
voice, to say, with ecarcely a tremor: _ 

“And*dare you repeat these calummies to! 
me?” 

“J dare do more. I ask you to let me share 
the shame of them. Be my wife, and we will 
defy the world together.” 

He advanced a little nearer, In his mind 
was the memory of the time when she had 
-iured him on to serve her own ends, but the hot 
indignation he had felt was submerged now in 
rapture at the thought that he might, per 
chance, again clasp the lovely yielding figure 
in his arms, press unresisted kisses on her 
face, her lips; that she would belong to him, 
him. only, however reluctantly she might sub- 
mit to the circumstances of her fate, : 

That he would never win her heart he knew, 


passionately, 
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more 





made some pretence of trying to conceal. 
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at the idea; he wanted to break her spirit, 

avenge himeelf for the scorn with which she 

had always met his advances; he wanted to 
ssess the body and the sou! of the most 
utiful woman he had ever met. 

Yet, in spite of this inward certainty that 
he must eventually succeed, he was discom 
posed by the cool, scratinising gaze with which 
sue looked him over. 

“I wondered at first,” she condescended to 
explain, “if you weve telling truth or only 
inventing those crue) slanders. Now I am in- 
clined to believe you; since surely if 1 were 
not an outcast from society, not friendless, 
penniless, and unprotected, you ”—<uch terrible 
emphasis of hatred and scorn was laid on the 
wori that even the pachydermatous covering 
in which, long ago, he had found it necessary 
to envelop himself was pierced, and he showed 
that it was so by a quick indrawing of his 
breath, a rapid forward movement, a threaten- 
ing glance-—“ you would never in sober earnest 
presume to propose that!” 

“You take a very high hand with me!” 
he said, angrily. 

“Nothing else would suit- my purpose. 
Winifred-was gent’e and submissive, and I 
daresay —_—— to your genersity as well. 
I wish to show you that I can never be intimi- 
dated by any threats, never frightened nor 
driven into compliance. You may give up that 
idea at once.” 

Shs looked so well worth the winning, as she 
forbade him thus vehemently to hepe, that no 
wonder her words had little or no effect ; only 
made him more eager to-atiain the prize. 

Johnson's eyes glowed like fire as they rested 
on Judith’s pale, proud face, and his voice 
ante very soit and very pereuasive as he spoke 


gain, 

“Then let me try ‘promises instead. Now 
that we are alone, I need not attempt to deny 
your acousations of the other day. I have 
done all qa suspected, and worse ; but I 
will atone. will restore to your father the 
fortune, the good name, of which I robbed jim. 
I will relax my hold on Julius Shorston if you 
desire it ; and even then I shall be rich enough 
to give you every luxury you could wish, more 
than you ask! You shall be my queen, I your 
cs npe ae sed hoppy if by my most strenu- 
ous efforts to please 1 can earn a emile or w 
of thanks !” : w 


That each sentence came straight from his 
heart, and was honestly intended, could not 
be doubted ; but Judith’s loathing for the man 
was too deeply rooted to be easily overcome. 

She was not in the least touched by his 
emotion, certainly not tamed by it from her 

‘ oD. 

“T would not marry you to eave myself from 
starvation !” she declared, in clear, cool tunes. 

“ And to starvation it may come, though you 
do not realise it now. Yon are utterly power- 
less to stand against the tide of public opinion 
which is runming so strongly inst you! I 
doubt if they will let you remain in this hotel. 
IT am certain that no one ele will accept your 
services im any capacity whatever. Through 
oe Sea and breadth of the Punjaub you 
are will remain—a morked woman!” 

Strong as was her courage, firm as was her 
determination not to show any eign of weak- 
ness, at least to him, she could not conceal the 
fact that she was wounded to the very quick. 

Being a woman, and naturally sensitive to 
thought of shame, every feeling of delicacy was 
outraged by his words, and che could not. com- 
trol a violent, convulsive shadder. 

“ Besides,” he went on, remorselessly, “ you 
are entirely without resources, without money, 
or anything you can turn into money.” 

“For that ‘you are responsible! Do you 
fancy I did not guess at whose biddimg I was 
robbed, and why?” she cried, impulsively. 

Not attempting to refute the accusation, he 
took up his hat from the table where he had 
laid it, ami moved towards the door. 

“Remember,” he said, impressively, “ that 
I am always at your service, always ready to 

forgive, to forget everything bat my love for 
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you, which is wulterable! That at last you 
will come to me I am sure; and I want you 
to know that when you do, the past will be 
blotted out, the future shall be all yours to do 
with what you please, You dhall never re- 
pent T won oe Al against your will,” 

She had been standing throughout the in- 
terview, and stood still long after he left. her, 
her limbs and features raids her heart, chilled 
by all that he had said, most of all by his last 
speech. 

Was it possible that it contained any likeli- 
hood, any truth, that he could steal from her 
all strength of mind, and capability of inde- 
pendent choice, as he had stolen her less valu- 
able possessions ? 

Would she be forced against her own voli- 
tion to turn to him for help, he conquering 
her obstinate aversion by the hidden force of 
some influence it would be impossible for her 
to resist? 

She remembered at that moment much 
that Mrs. ScottCourtney -had told her of the 
wonderful results obtained, by animal magnet- 
ism he had called it, and had expressed a 
belief that there were no limits to its strange 
compelling power. 

That reminded her that, effusive as that 

lady had been at first, latterly she had rather 
seemed to avoid her society than seek it; and 
that the civilian’s wife had looked hot and 
uncomfortable the last time she had addressed 
her. 
Though the cessation of their amenities had 
been a relief to her at the time it distressed 
her now, as she could only put it down to the 
fact that they had tae 5 these reports, and 
believed them. 

But what iroubled her most to remember 
was the fact that the men who were staying 
in the hotel had also changed their demean- 
our. 

They wore a little less deferential, more im- 
pressive, more confident; and only the day 
before she had to rebuke what she ‘had re- 





a 
garded as a boyish impertinence, at aac 
account subsequently pardoned. 

Her eyes were opened now, and she 5» 
clearly what it all meant—why the men yer 

: ere 
more familiar, and the women less hot 
tears of shame, making everything din for . 
moment—but she brushed “them resolutely 
away. 

However cruel her fate, no grieving coyi 
improve the position of affairs, nor make i 
less unbearably galling to her pride, ‘ 

She must act sow, and act promptly 

Opening the door, she told a kitmat shar 
who was passing, to let the mistress of the 
hotel know she wished to speak to her; and 
in a shorter time than she had anticipate 
Mrs. Long stood before her, a slightly straingg 
a on her generally pleasant face, 

udith tried to,persuade herself that it was 
only imagination that her manner was stiffer 
than usual, and the smile which she greeted 
her a forced one. 

“Tt was very good of you to came to meat 
once. I want your help, I don’t know what 
I should have done had iW not teen for your 
kindness. I am terribly friendless !” 

“That is an unfortunate position for a 
voung lady like yourself, so beautiful, so wn 
common-looking—if you will forgive my rude. 
ness in mentioning it.” 

“T am beginning to see that; to understand 
that things cannot go on like this. I must go 
home, back to England, and as a first step had 
better telegraph for the money to pay my 
passage. il? you lend me sufficient to de 
that?” 

The landlady hesitated a moment. It was 
in her heart to offer the whole amount nec: 
sary to see her safe with her family, removed 
from further temptation, but a prudentia| 
thought restrained her. 

If half taat she had heard against this 
beantiful winsome creature were true, there 
might be more to learn to her discredit. She 
did not care to risk the money, her own 
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| gers not being in a too flourishing condition. 
ae compunction she felt in restraining her 
first generous impulse caused her to answer 
r cordiall pa 


“You are welcome to the amount of the 







for , Miss holt. If you will write it out 
tel [will send it ou at once.” 





A form was found and carefully filled in, 
fat Mr. Holt might neither feel. unduly 
sarmed, nor yet umler-rate the danger and un- 

santness of bis daughter's position. 
* Ouly some days after it had been despatched 





could 
ike it 







‘ ‘ ith in to fear, whether, in her de- 
the Sepeerlgs avxiety, she had not been too 
Pore , too regardless of her own pressing neces- 
- ' sity for help. 
‘ained No Sey disturbed her then. She 
: felt brighter in spirits than she had done for 
tifie jays as she finished her message and folded it 
in two, 
beled Pane offered to her, Mrs. Long did not at 
une ‘once take it, but stood fidgetting nervously 
what | with the lace on her collarette and cleared her 
your throat as though she meant to speak. 
7 Ig there anything else I ought to do?” 
or a > xked Judith. i 
> wn: “It is very unpleasant for me to have to 
nude. sy, Miss, but-———” 

“If it is the money I owe you, do not be 
land anid, Mrs. Long. All that will be repaid. 
st go If it were only that. I do not know how I 
had en ever retarn your kindness.” 

ny The landlady gave a great gulp as though 
0 de smething were impeding her speech. 

Her face was crimson as she answered 
Was quickly : ; 
eCes “Don't speak of that, Miss, 1 beg. If it 
oved yore only myself concerned, you might stay 
ntin| along as you like, and rd never bother 

' about the money either. But, you see, this 
this hotel is my livelihood; my husband and the 
bere children are dependent on it as well as me. 
Bue The fact is, the other ladies have got some- 
ip thing against you, and insist on my sending 
= > you away.” 
| She never looked in the girl’s direction as 
| the spoke. With instinctive delicacy she 


 twned her head away wogy. oreo Jest Judith 
wight imagine she was observed; but the 

hopelessness in the voice struck Ler with 
| sharp pain as the question came: 

“Do you wish me to go at once—to-day?” 

“No, indeed,” she protested, eagerly. “I'd 
not listen to such a thing for a moment. You 
might get an answer to your telegram to- 
morrow; but it would take quite a week for 
you t get the money from anywhere and to 
amange your departure. No; for one week 

shall stay, if I lose every customer 
which I shan’t, all the same, for they know 

| when they're well off, and mine is the only 
decent hotel in Jaa.pore—though I say it as 
sheuldn’t.”" 

“You have made me very comfortable I 
knew; but I should never forgive myself if 1 

you in return. Let me go—but where 
_ mn Ito go?” she broke out, wildly. 

Mrs. Long took her hand in both of hers, 
priting it kindly. 

“There, there, don’t fret, my dear. It will 
all come right in the end; 
here the next week in spite of everyone, or 
wy name's not Mary g.” 

| And with the comfort contained-in this 
» surance Judith had perforce to be content. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


When three or four days passed, and no 

| ‘swer came ‘to her Selnaeuns end no letters 
v my English mail, matters Senet @ still 
serious aspect. Mrs. Scott-Couriney 
' and the wife of the young eivilian no longer 
“rao “Shaah ecole @ cart pont Some 
; n, % 
» tee when the other loller ware there, in 











_ ovate made effusive offers -of assistance, all 
ol which were most summarily end indignantly 
tected. It was also evi that Mrs. Long 
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_™* growing enspicious, and inclined to doubt 













ou sha'l stay: 


wel own wisdom in throwing good money after 


She was beginning to think it would be an 
advantage to hersel when the week was over | 
and Judith gone, even if she never received a | 
“oe in return for her outlay. 

At thie juncture, and when her spirits were 
at the lowest ebb, one of Judith’s friends | 
came forward to help her. 

She had been out for a walk, choosing che 
dusk that she might not be recognised by any- | 
one who had known her before these misfor- | 
tunes fell upon her; and as she passed alowg 
w# Toad that led into the Mall, a carriage had | 
driven by, so close that some of the mud | 
thrown up by the. wheels had been splashed | 
on to_her frock. 

‘the occupants of the carriage never 


| 
aw 


Hare, leaning back among the cushions, the 
same fulge smile on her lips and in her eyes 
while leaning over her with an air of unutter- 
abie devotion was Lawrence St. Quentin. 
The next moment they had passed, and 
Judith was left’ walking on alone, an amused 
expression on her face, and no trace of bitter 
ness in her heart. Her late experience bad 
shown her how shallow had been her liking 


his transient passion for herself 
pewer to strengthen nor to console her in al! 
she had been fated to endure. 

She could only wonder at her former weak 
ness and indecision, regretting the wasted 
feelings that had been roused—yet not alto- 
ether wasted, since they had given 
epth and breadth of feeling, taught her 
wisdom. 

She wondered why, at that very -moment, 
when it was shown her how delusive and how 


turned to another lover, who with no hope 


her as she moved along under the shadow of | 
some trees, but she saw them plainly—--Mrs. | 


| everything would be, she told herself; 


faithful te the ead. The love he offered had 
been very worthy her acceptance, yet she had 
rejected it, bidden him chasten it, change ‘t 
into & passionless friendship. And this he 


had probably done ere this, succeeding in « 


| very difficult task, just when failure would 


have been infinitely sweeter to her who ha: 
imposed it. 

If only Avon were kere, how brightened 
and 
isok of yearning fondness came into her eyes 
which would have told a welcome story to him 
whom it most concefned. Pity it is that euch 
awakenings eo often come too late. The pity 
of it, indeed! 

Then it was, with these thoughts roused and 


| running riot in her breast, she reached he: 


own comforticsa room in the hotel, and the: 
on the table found a letter. 
Opening it and turning to see the sigr 
ture, she found tb te be from Colone! Lea 
| Creagh; and sighed a little to think that } 


for the handsome young lancer, as shallow as | 
with no | 


she had laughed at so often and despised 
should be the only one to come forward in her 
trouble. 
The 
style g-— 
“Dxar Miss Horr,—Although I thought I 
had schooled myself te believe that your path 
und mine must rua for ever not parallel, but 
apart and in different directions, I cannot 
stand aside and see with undisturbed compo- 
sure the distress you have been, and must be 


letter began in somewhat stilted 


| suffering still. 


her | 


fruitless love might be, that her thoughts | 


had remained true, and would be, she believed. | 


“Tt was a matter for wonder to me that 
Lady Sherston should have thought herself 
justified in tarewing off her undoubted re- 
sponsibility as regards yourself, whatever 
reason or hanci d reason sho may have had for 
doing so; but. women have strong views on 
all these subjects, and it is hard for us to say 
how far they may be wrong, we judging from 
a lower, if a breader, standard point. 

“But however this may be, whether you 





A Wonderful Healer.—For Chiiblains and Chapped Hands. 





Piles and Skin Ailments generally. 
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A valuable remedy for Burns, Bruises, Cuts, Scalds, 
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OINTMENT 


Combines with the properties of an ordinary Ointment, 
the powerful antiseptic and healing virtues of Carbolic Acid. 


Earache, Throat Colds, 


It allays irritation and stimulates a healthy action of the skid. 
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have been to, blame or no, I have cared for 
you too sincerely not to wish te help you in 
this emergency; and I would have gone to 
you at’once to offer my services had I not felt 
assured that. @ man’s interference’ under the 
ciroumstances would only do:you harm. 

“It is for the same reason, that people may 
have no farther cause for scandal, so far as 
you aré concerned, that I write this now, and 
do not visit you in person. Nor am I writing 
.vaguely, I believe’ I can render material 
assistance if you will authorise me to act on 
your behalf. 

“This morning Mr. Sherston’s Madrasse 
bearer came, and informed me that he had 
strong reasons to suspect a fellow-seryant-—-an 
ayah—of complicity m the theft practised on 
you about a fortnight ago. He declares she 
was not the prime mover, but a tool-in the 
hands of some one whom he. more than hints 
holds the position of a gentleman, and there- 
fore was presumably not actuated by. greed. 


“Tn point of fact, he declares it was a plot | 


against you, and that he can help to elucidate 
what at present seems so mysterious. Appa- 
rently he has some great liking for yourself, 
or else hatred for the persons against whom 
he is endeavouring to prove the guilt, 

“In any case, natives being proverbially 
untrustworthy, I did not care to move in the 


matter without your sanction, and now have | 
only to assure you with what pleasure I will | 
take your instructions and carry them out; | 


also, as I hear you are in present need ol 
pecuniary assistatice, I venture to add the 
request that you will honour me by allowing 
me. to be your banker until other arrangements 
can be made, . I shelild be very grateful for 
this mark of your esteem. 

* And now, dear Miss Holt, I must end this 
letter, which, long as it is, has ‘not expréssed 
ohe-half ef what I fecl. I am sure everything 
seems very dark and hoveless to you justnow, 
but most troubles are merely transient. You 
are very young, very beautiful, and te such as 
you temptations come thick and fast. The 
past is past, and will not always be remem- 
bered against. you. Believe me there is 
nothing that by quiet patience cannot be lived 
down,—I am your faithful well-wisher, 

. “Josepa Lra-Creacn.” 
(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2076, Back 
numbers can be obiained through all News. 
agents.) 





THe NEW DAY. 


Oh, happy was the thought of those 
Who reckoned by the setting sun 
Not finished days, but days begun— 

Hushed days begun with starred repose! 


Wise had it been that mode to keep— 
To say that death, like sunset, brings 
A source and not an end of things, 

A new day opening with a sleep. 








_ Uservrt in Unnesionep Wars.—-The new 
German instrument for -recording mental 
fatigue may become useful in ways not thought 
of by its inventors. Few persons have any 
brains to fatigue; and few of those few are 
industrious enough to work their brains to the 
point of weariness. But by means of ssthesio- 
meters, speakers, orators and lecturers can 
“get a gauge on themselves” and know their 
effect upon their audience, Is a minister 
“candidating?” Is a professor looking for a 
job? Is a representative in congress address- 
ing his constituents? Give every hearer a 
copy of the msthesiometer, and judge by the 
average of the records the value or want of 
value of the speaker and his proper percentage 
of weariness making. In time, perhaps, public 

ers can be classified as golf players are 
We know some after-dinner droners, very 
proud of their performances, who would he 
astounded if the weariness they cause could be 
set forth in millimeters. 








HOW TO OURE A HUSBAND. 

A wife, if she be a wise wonmn, will set her- 
self to find ont her husband’s ‘best side, and 
having found it, persuade the man’ to live up 
to it, 

Set up an ideal before a man, let him think 
that to you he is that ideal,and the chances 
are a thousand to one that he will try to live 
up to it. 

If he is mean.and felfish make him think he 
38 generous, and you will have cared half his 
meanness before he knows it. If he is bad 
tempered and full of crotchets, din it inte him 
morning, noon and night that he is good tem- 
per iteelf, and (always supposing that the 
original bad temper does not arise from il} 


health and physical suffering) it will not take 


very long to sweeten it. 

If he is morbidly jealous, don't be a fool and 
show him that you are afraid to speak civilly 
to any other man in his presence. He will 
aoa to think he has good grounds for his 
jesousy then. But let him see that in your 
eyes at leastno man can possibly come up to 
him in point of physical and mental attrac- 
tions. 

Place him on a pedestal, make a hero of him, 
and in his own despite he will be forced to live 
up to the character, and will feel himself, 
withoat, any words of yours, how absurd his 
jealousy is. Ifa man’s wife thinks him perfec- 
tion he need fear no envy of lesser mortals 

If he is one of those fussy, ‘interfering 
domestic sort of men just try to make him feel 
that in your eyes tie is the quintessence of 
everything manly, and that such gmail details 
are quite beneath his notice. He will soon 
give up interfering: 

If he is prodigal and reckless coax him to 
savé ;, don’t always be taunting him with his 
extravagance. 

Above ali, if you are a wise woman, don’t 
try to argue a husband—or, for the matter of 
that, anybody—out of any of the above, or 
any other faults. 

Moreover, let it not be forgotten that matri- 
monial arguing is but too apt to degenerafe 
inte nagging, and a nagging wife never had 
any real influence over a husband yet. 








AN EDGED TOOL. 

Carefully used, sarcasm is an effective agent 
in modifying public ills or doing away with 
absurd fashions ; but it hag no legitimaté place 
in private life, where it causes only irritation 
amd pain, It is easy to say disagreeable things 
that ave rather smart; even boys and girls 
may distinguish themselves in this way--and 
pay the penalty y losing the friends they 
wantonly wound. People easily become dis- 
liked; and even dreaded, simply because they 
are in the habit of making little sarcastic 
speeches with. the egotistical and mistaken 
idea that they are witty. The desire to ‘sa 
something clever is too strong for their “ic 
cretion. Se seems so muuch easier to say unkind 
things ¢leverly than to put any wit in kind 
utterances. Even the excuse of cleverness is 
not always present in the sarcastic remarks 
that are so often uttered. The “social ameni- 
ties” anecdotes will iVustrate this. When 
Clara, tells Belle she has become engaged, 
adding artlessly, “I was so surprised when 
Charlie proposed!” and Belle commenis, 
“Why? It is always the unexpected that bap- 
pens,” she is merely spiteful and envious, not 
witty.. Whenever the point of a remark lies 
in its unkindness, that rematk had better be 
left unsaid. ‘There is no excuse for its utter- 
ance. Its motive cannot be good, etherwice it 
would be spoken gently and expressed kindly. 
To point cut the weak spots in other persons 
generally. exposes our own. Sarcasm may 
sometinies be sparkling and brilliant; but 
somehow we never think very highly of those 
who are always indulging in it. Most of us 





eee 

live glass houses; ‘how can we dare 
be throwing such sharp-pointed solar * 
lover of sarcasm is lly very sensitiy 
and does not like it at all if assailed wah 
similar weapon, i y he meets with 
an experience that curbs his unpleasant pp... 

ensity for a time. “I undérstand you fy,, 

en suffering from b poisoning,” saiq 
brilliant-woman to a man whose spitety 
casm made him dreaded ‘by all. : Did net 
bite your tongue?” And for once ¢h; satirist 
had nothing to say. » ae 

There is, of course, & great difference t tween 
playfal banter and sarcasm. Bantering g " s 
son kindly, without the least spitefulnes 
innocent enough, and may sometimes be + 
useful. 
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Helpful Talks 


The Editor is pleased to hear from 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of. the writers, not for publication but as 4 
guarantee of good faith 


Desoran.—-Boséobel is in Shropshire, but 
just on the verge of the county. 

Many Janz.—An expert says that the avey- 
age carpet is about one-fifth dust. 

Porsy,—The poem of the Faéry Queen” 
was written by Edmund Spenser. 

Finst Covsin.-—There is no legal hindrance 
to the marriage of cousins in any degree. 

Tot.—The United. States of America is the 
source of our largest foreign corn supply. 

Lovery Litian.—Phebus was 2 name of 
Apollo, often used in the same sense as Sol 

Fiora.—Propagate your ferns from “ roots” 
or seedlings. You cannot “preserve the seed” 
or-sow it. . 

Mystirizp.—T do not believe in such people, 
and must decline to give you the information 
you require, i 

Heattsessv.—It is difficult to renovate sew: 
let merinos.. They should be given to a 
practical dyer. 

DisaPromnteD.-—Your question should have 
been addressed to the editor of the periodical 
mentioned by you. 

Curry Looxs.—I have never heard that peo 
ple with curly hair are deceitful, Where did 
you get the notion? 

Goup anp Sriver.-—Silver runs at about 3s. 
and goki at abovt £4 per ounce; each has, of 


his 


.course, a “ market” price. 


Tassy.—The daily use of vinegér, or any 
acid, is not good. Acids injure the teeth, avd 
often weaken the stomach. . 

In Nezp or Apvyior.—It would be dangerous 
to resort to any remedies, unless prescrilved by 
a competent medical man. 

Inquingr.—Candidates for Civil Service 
examinations must comply strictly with the 
rules published by the commissioners. 

Manvet.—I am not aware of any; in fact, J 
am not sure that I-know what is wan-e.. 
“ Specialist on hair” is an elastic phrase. 

Lapysind.—As a general rule; unless there 
are special reasons for the omission, the entire 
skin should be daily bathed with cold watcr. 

Susayne.——A costly gift on your part would 


not be advisable, except in return for om. 


received, 
gifts, 

Ancrexv.—-Nothing will permanently restore 
grey hair. There aremany 


Ladies do not take the initiative io 


tions adver- 
tised claiming to do so, but they are nothing 
less than hair-dyes, 


t OPRIET’ 
ng lady 
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BLOND. ya Blondes certainly have the fairest | A Coxstaxt Reapme—df a wife dies with- 
4 shinn skins. 


4 Sorrenzre.—You had betier consult. a | 
uj man.’ It is impossible for me to advise 
without knowing more about flie «ymp- 
s of your complaint. 

Jyquerttve.—When lightning is unattended | 

dhunder, it is simply because the lightning. | 

Lads are so far off that the noise of the thnn- | 

eis lost before it reaches the ear. 

"Peoratets.—There is nothing improper in a 
ng lady qos Le suitable present to her 
ister upon her leaving his chapel where she 
giended regularly for several years. 

)Pusors.—ANl that the Postmaster General 


ges is postage for conveyance of the parcel. | 
Mnited States Customs.authorities charge | 


os duties, with which the Postmaster 
p.—The price paid for the “ cast-off” City 
london liveries ranges, {from about £10 to 


9 the latter only being given when the gold | 


ie is abundant, and the wear and tea: of the 
ar is not #0 Very apparent. 


Osa nr Pasrrexiry.—The fruit belongs to | 
mu, and the owner of the adjacent land is | 
gud either to give it up to you or allow you | 


f go and collect it. If he refuses I cannot, 
ivever, advise you to make a forcible entry. 

Reapsr.—-All Northumberland 

are proved at the district registry at 
astle-orDyne, where they may be seen 

ies obtained. The fee for inspecting a 

wilis 1s. ; the eost of a copy will depend upon 


Ravencs.—There is no harm in the verses, 
is it wise to let it appear that you are 
fixing under the. clumsy joke that has been 
dupon you? IE say, do not gratify the 


by admitting that they have been able | 


jmke you angry. 
Bon.—Coal may be fownd at even greater 
bs than 3,000 feet. The fact of the matter 
to one can tell precieely its greatest depth. 
isa matter of accident everywhere, if such 
Herm can be gy to any arrangement of 
gs in the werld. 
Var Ducstinc.-One of the persons to te 
ed must reside at least fifteen days in 
district of the charch in which they desire 
marriage to take place, and the must 
pot up there, and also in the parish where 
other person resides, 


Gurx.—Write to Secretary, Civil Service 
Minnission, Cannon Row, 
mi showing subjects of examination at forth- 


i] 


ml at once be sent gratis. 


» Dappr.—1. Michael Barrett, the Fenian, 
teed at Old Bailey, London, om 26th May, 
b, was the last 


mB England. 2. Roberi Smith, hanged at 


Winiries on May 12, 1869; was thé last man | 


Micly cxecated in Scotland 
P Kirme,-—1%, 


are allowed to roam at will among 


them together, and also to remind the 
han of their whereabonts, -The leader of 


, | or gq st , by the mak Cc. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, Now) | 
Mherd bas the largest and finesf-toned bell. | Steet, West nnster. Sold in the Colonies. waar 


=— eres 
‘estminster, for | Tux Lonvon Reraven is sent to any part of 


a ost » Three- f lee) ; 
sing onc of candidates for Civil Service | the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly 
i 


ps, and stating date of examination. | 
risoner executed in public | 


is, customary to hang. bells | 
le necks of cattle in Switzerland, | 


| out making a will her money and other per- | 


EPPS’S 


| sonal property would go fo her husband abso- 


lately. 


Dosniy'—Wood pigeons are wi 
min ; 


ed ver 
the farmer can shoot them, like tlie 


| crows, at any time, provided he has a gun 


licence 

CartoTra.—The largest bells in the world 
are found in Russia and China. There are 
said to be only two church-bell founders in 
Britain. 

Domesricrty.—To clean a teakettle, take it 
| away from the fire and wash off with a rag 
with a dry flannel cloth, 
is absent. more than six years, he can be pro- 
ceeded against on his return, notwithstanding 
the Statute of Limitations. 


L. R.—A debtor is not obliged to pay the 
cost of a lawyer's letter asking ior payment of 
a debt; but if the case is entered in court the 
| debtor may be liable to all expenses. 

Iqnorant Moturr.—Cod liver oil is a 
“drug,” or at least a restorative medicine. 
You do not iherefore go to fishmongers if you 
| desire to have it pure. Purchase from a ienu- 
| facturing chemist. 

} 


| T1to.—If a receipt were granted it wouid, 
| no doubt, have to be stamped, but the Vostal 
| authorities are not bound to grant receipts for 
post-cards and orders, and seldom go beyond 
the letter of their obligations. 
BROKEN-HEARTED.—You should do 
after mature reflection, your heart, conscience 
and judgment tell you to do. Nobody can 
decide such a purely personal matter for you 
You must decide it for yourself. 
Viner-Et-un,—Smoking hurts some people 
and seems to do others good. Everyone must 
«settle the question of its benefiting or injaring 
him for himself. i 
another man’s poison,” you know. 
Constaxt Rgaper. —- There are 
stiipes on the American flag, and they repre- 
sent the distinctive standard of the thirteen 
united colonies prior to the War of Independ- 


what, 





star stands for a etate, and these were added 
from time to time as the states joined the 
union. I believe the flag contains forty-two 
stars, 








or Quarterly, One Shilling and Kightpence. 
*.* ALL 


— in kerosene, followed by a rubbing | 


Evsracs.—-If a debtor leaves England and 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplasuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. All such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight." This tells 
of SINGLETON’'S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each by *** 
chemists and stores. Please note thay it 

retains its healing virtues for years. 











“What is one man’s meat is } 


thirteen 


ence. This flag was raised at Washington's 
headquarters on New Year's Day, 1776. Each 


ASTROLOGY. 


A RELIABLE FORECAST of your Future in Love 
Marriage, Business,eto, What I tell you comes true; send 


| 
} 1s., birthdate, and stamped self-addressed euceinge 


| @, EDWARDS, 3, Cursitor St., London, 





‘REMEMBER 
THE 
Black Beetles. 


TELL YOUR COOK 


To well sprinkle the floor near the fireplace 
and kitchen cupboard last thing at night with 


“KEATING'S POWDER’ 


unrivalled killer of Fleas, Beetles, Moths. 
(Harmiess to animals.} Sold everywhere 
only in tins, 3d., 6d. and 1t/- each. 








LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO | 


lwre Eprror of tan Lonpon Reaper, 50-52, | 


| Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 
*,* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 





J EARSLEY’S ovtars ree 8 a 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


IVANIOIRO 


6 ' 
| Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irrezulanitie., Anamta, 
‘mountains, anid the sound of the bells tends | and «fl Female Complaints. 


1 They have the appro al of the Mecical 
Profession, Beware of imitations, The only gcoulne anc origina 
are in White Pazer Wrappers. B i 141 and os. ot., of al 

| Chemists, 25. 9d. box contains three the pills. Or by post 14 


eal 


if IN DAILY. USE. 


le behad of all Chemists in Boxes 
412.279 or 46 oF sent anywhere on 
receipt of /5,.340r55 Stamps by, 
£7. Towse & C2 6G.long Row. Norrincnam, 





SULPHOLIN Ess 
LOTION 


_ A SPOTLESS SKIM.. 
| ABEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 
 tONS, PIMPL 
5 VADMELY Pape pase. ~ 
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PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
| SHILLING BOTTLES « 
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_ ~ Biliousness 


AND INDIGESTION COMPLETELY CURED. 




































NERS. GREENWAY, Prince’s Street, Chadsmoor, suffered very severely —_— 
from Biliousness. In fact, so violent were the attacks that she broke No. | 
ae a blood-vessel on two occasions, and it — 


























became necessary for herto go for treat - 
ment to the Wolverhampton Hospital. 
Neither hospital treatment nor doc- 
tor’s medicines, however, made any 
effective impression on the case, and it 
was again left to Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans to effect a cure. But hear the 
story in Mrs. Greenway’s own words :— 


‘‘] suffered from biliousness in its most acute 
form. The attacks were always accompanied by 
excessive vomiting, great pains in the stom.ch, 
and a complete loathing of food, — 

‘‘At times this was so strong that | could 
not bear the sight or odour of food, and I went 
for days without taking any nourishment at all. 

** The excessive vane was terribly exhausting, and 
it ended by me breaking a blood-vessel on two occasions: 
This brought on a serious iliness, and necessitated a jong 
stay in a Wolverhampton hospital. : 

** At the hospital I existed on ic: and milk, and lived in 
constant fear of a recurrence of the attacks."’ 

Continuing, Mrs. Greenway said she paid 
subsequent visits to other public ins:‘itutions, 
but the medical treatment she received did her 
little or no good. 

** The doctors told me weakness was the cause 
of my illness, and at one time.they thought | 





‘S Se} x Ww A was consumptive. H 
\\ Nes hess ~ ~~: ‘It heardof Bile Beansthrough an account in the \\i 
Wir. & YW? Ny) ‘ newspaper. I wish | had known of them before, Ht 
Wee ~ NS 5) for they would have saved me years of suffering. 
\ at) si \\ ‘* The first few doses gave me relief, and when 

\ Wa Le) ii 1 had taken a short course I felt like a new 

\y \ \\ yH woman. They cured me completely. 
x ALAA | : 


\ 
\ AN Ait } | ie ‘*Bile Beans haye also relicved my husband. 
He has been a terrible sufferér from indigestion, 
but the Beans have done him more good than 
anything he has ever taker. 
‘ft is only with the hope that some poor sufferer may be similarly. benefited that | consent to my name 
being mentioned in the public press.”’ 


From a Photo.) Mrs, GREENWAY. 





Bile Beans for Biliousness are a certain cure for Biliousness, Headache, Constipation, Piles, Liver 
Trouble, Bad Breath, Spring-time Ailmeats, Liver Chill, Indigestion, Flatulence, Debility; Pimples, Biood 
Impurities, Anemia, and all Femalc Ailments, Of all Medic ne Vendors, at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box 



























Bile Beans do not merely purge giving temporary relief 
only like the old-fashioned so-called remedies «f forty 
or fifty years ago. They act directly on the liver and 
digestive organs, strengthening and stimulating those 
organs to perform their natural duties. They produce 6 
gentle action on the bowels, ouring or preventing con- 

stipation, cleansing the stomach and 

ridding the system of all impuritics. — 

_. Do not be misled by claims of hali a 
huadred piils in the box, where probably 
four to six constitutes a dose, and the 
doses cannot be discontinued. 

One Bile Bean is one dose. They can 
bz discontinued after the cure.is effected; 
they are purely vegetable; they contain 


no hatmful drags, and they «re the ~ 
sifest family medicine, Say 





bv the Proprietors at 50 52, Undgate Hal, and Printed by Cutwenrs Parting Wonxs, Lrb., Newspeper Buildings, Portuga: Sieret, Du aud, wi 
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